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A KNOWLEDGE of Phonetics is now regarded by 
£X educationalists as an indispensable foundation 
for the scientific study of all the Modern 
Languages. As very little has been yet done to elucidate 
the Laws of Irish Speech, an endeavour has been made 
in the following pages to explain in the simplest 
language the most salient features of Irish Phonetics. 


As difference of pronunciation is one of the chief 
factors in developing dialects, it has been deemed 
essential to adopt the pronunciation current in one 
district as a basis for the work, and then to refer, as 
occasion required, to the general pronunciation current 
in other districts. We have chosen the pronunciation 
current in Desmond as our basis, and we have been 
induced to do so for the following reasons :— 


(1) The Irish of Desmond has retained a very 
large number of the older grammatical in- 
flections, and as regards its verbal system it 
has quite a literary aspect. 

(2) The greatest poets of modern times have 
been natives of Desmond—e.g., Aodhagan 
O’Rathaille, Hoghan Ruadh O’Sullivan, Pierec 
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Ferriter, and others. A knowledge of Des- 
mond pronunciation is essential to the ‘just 
appreciation of their poems. 

(3) The best living Irish writers are likewise natives 
of Desmond—eg., Rev. Fr. O’Leary, P.P. 
(an ct-dtaipn Pesavan); P. J. O’Shea 
(Conén Maot); Dermot Foley (feapsur 
finn Beit); J. J. Doyle (Deine Fean). 

The following is a brief outline of the scope of the 
book, and of the method which has been adopted 
therein :— 

(1) After a short introductory description of the 
vocal organs, the shape, position, and move- 
ments of them required for the production 
of the various vowels and consonants in 
Irish are described in detail. 

(2) Having treated of the sounds of the vowels 
and consonants, a number of drill exercises 
on the joining of a vowel to a consonant are 
introduced, and then words of one syllable. 

(3) As soon as the principles which govern" the 
position of the tonic accent have been ex- 
plained, the student is introduced to words 
of two, three, and four syllables containing 
simple vowel sounds. 

(4) The aspirated consonants, and a completely 

| new treatment of the Law Caot te Caot 

are next introduced. 

(5) The disturbing influences of the aspirated con- 
sonants and of the “ protected liquids” are 
treated of in great detail. 
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(6) The Combinations of the Consonants, the Laws 
of KEclipsis and of Syncope, and, finally, 
Metathesis are explained. 

By following out this method, pronunciation is 
reduced to a science, and science in this matter, as in 
all others, holds supremacy.’ 

There is one point to which we desire to direct the 
attention of teachers, especially those teachers who 
are native speakers of Irish—viz., that differences of 
pronunciation do and must exist in every living language. 
In a living language pronunciation is ever changing, 
and hence differences of pronunciation between the 
older and younger generations are not merely possible, 
but inevitable. Consequently individuals ought not to 
set up the pronunciation of any particular district as 
a standard to be followed by the rest of the country. 

The Christian Brothers beg to acknowledge their 
indebtedness to the Rev. Peter O’Leary, P.P., to 
Messrs. O. J. Bergin, B.A.; John MacNeill, B.A.; 
Joseph Lloyd, and Tavs O'Donoghue, for their kindness 
in revising the manuscript of the present work, and for 
the many valuable suggestions offered by them, also to 
Mr. Ernest Clarke for his drawing of the diagrams, and 
they take this opportunity of tendering to them their 
best thanks. 
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a The larynx (Adam’s Apple); 6 vocal chords; ¢ pharynx; d soft 
palate; e hard palate; fuvula; g hard rim; h upper teeth ; 
2 lower teeth; 7 tongue; & passage to nasal cavity; / nasal 
cavity ; mm m windpipe. 
Figs. II. and III. show the vocal chords as viewed from above :— 
a the glottis; 6 the cartilage to which the chords are fastened. 


CHAPTER I. 


The Organs of Speech. 


1. Air is driven by the lungs through the windpipe 
(m, m, m, in Fig. I.) into the larynx (A), popularly 
known in a man as “ Adam’s apple.” Across the in- 
terior of the larynx are stretched two elastic ligaments 
(b), called the vocal chords. (Fig. II. shows the chords » 
open; Fig. III. shows them shut.) These are firmly 
fixed in the front portion of the larynx, and are attached 
at their other extremities to two pieces of cartilage 
(b, b, Fig. II.), by means of which the opening between 
the chords—called the glottis (a, Fig. II.) can be 
narrowed or completely closed at pleasure. The chords 
themselves can be tightened or relaxed by means of 
the muscles attached to them. Having passed the 
larynx, the air enters the pharynx (c, c, Fig. I.), which 
is the cavity between the larynx and the mouth. From 
the pharynx the air enters the mouth, passes over the 
tongue (J), between it and the palate, and then escapes 
between the lips ; or it passes up behind the soft palate 
(d) into the nasal cavity (K, L), and then out by the 
nostrils. 
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2. The roof of the mouth consists of two portions, 
the hard and the soft palate. The two parts may 
be easily felt by pressing the finger on the palate just 
inside the teeth, and then slid ng it back until the palate 
yields to the pressure. The pendulous portion of the 
palate at the back of the mouth is called the uvula (F). 
When the uvula is pressed back the passage from the 
pharynx to the nasal cavity is closed and the air is forced 
to escape by the mouth. 

Just above the inside of the upper teeth there is a 
hard rim (g) which can easily be felt with the point of 


the tongue. We shall frequently refer to this as the 
hard rim. 


CHAPTER II. 


Voiced and Voiceless Sounds. 


3. Whenever a sound is said to be voiced, all that 
is intended to be conveyed is that the vocal chords take 
part in the production of the sound. When a sound is 
said to be voiceless, we mean that the vocal chords 
take no part in its production. 


4. Press the forefinger on the pharynx, just above 
the larynx, and pronounce the word “ bus” (omnibus), 
prolonging the hissing sound of the “‘s” for, at least, 
five or six seconds. The finger feels no vibration 
during the sounding of the “s,” though a short trill is 
felt at the commencement of the word. Now pronounce 
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the word “ buzz,” prolonging the “z” for five or six 
seconds. During the whole time the finger feels a 
distinct trilling sensation, shewing that the vocal 
chords vibrate whilst we are sounding “z,’’ though 
they do not vibrate for the sound of “s.” 
Notice also that the tongue is in exactly the same 
position for “z” as for “s.” Hence the only difference 
between the sounds of “s” and of “z” is that «z’? is 
voiced whilst “s’’ is voiceless; nevertheless we dis- 
tinctly hear the “s” sound. 

Pronounce the word “ /ife,”” maintaining the sound of 
the “f” for five or six seconds. No vibration is felt 
by the finger when pressed on the pharynx during the 
sounding of “f.” Next pronounce the word “live,” 
prolonging the “vy. The vocal chords are felt vibrat- 
ing, just as in the case of “z.”’ Since the lips and 
tongue are in precisely the same position for “v” as 
for “f,” the only difference between these two con- 
sonants is that the vocal chords vibrate for “v,? whilst 
they do not for “f.” Thus, “v’’ is voiced, “f’? is 
voiceless, 

Repeat with the words “cape” and “cabe.” A 
marked difference is now perceived. We cannot pro- 
long the sound of “ p” or “b” as we prolonged that of 


Hie Piet A atta Nevertheless a short vibra- 


Wo 8. and “*s,” 


tion is felt during the formation of the “ b,” whilst the 
vocal chords are at rest in the case of “p.” Thus, 
“b’’ is voiced, “p’’ is voiceless. 


5. The student is recommended to test thus each pair 
of consonants given in the table in Chapter V. _Pro- 
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gress is impossible without a constant and careful 
study of the way in which we ourselves pronounce the 
various sounds. 
To sum up :— 
z 1s the voiced sound of s 


od “ 
~ 7 
a ao 
v v 
ad 
aa 


f 
P 
t 
k 


oe 


CHAPTER III. 
The Movements of the Tongue and the Lips. 


6. Having fully mastered the idea that is meant to 
be conveyed by the terms voiced sound and voiceless 
sound, the next step is to study the movements of our 
own tongue and lips in the production of the various 
vowels and consonants. 


7. Pronounce the word “ feel,” prolonging the vowel 
sound “e” for several seconds. Observe that the front 
of the tongue is brought very close to, but does not 
touch, the upper teeth and “hard rim” (§ 2), whilst 
the tip of the tongue rests against the inside of the lower 
teeth. Notice also the tension in the muscles of the 
tongue, the sides of the tongue being pressed pretty 
firmly against some of the side teeth in the upper jaw. 
The passage left for the escape of the air is very narrow, 
just wide enough to prevent audible friction. By 
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placing the finger on the pharynx, observe that “e 
is voiced. All vowels and diphthongs are voiced. 

Next pronounce for some seconds the sound of “a 
in “ fall.’ The mouth is now wide open, the back of 
the tongue is slightly arched towards the soft palate, 
the tip is just below the lower teeth, and there is practi- 
cally no tension felt in the tongue itself. The air 
passage for this vowel is much larger than for “e.” 
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8. We learn from the preceding that some vowels 
are formed in the Front of the mouth, others at the 
BACK; that the air passage for some is nalTow or 
slender (caot), whilst for others it is broad (teatan). 
We can now grasp the appropriateness of the two terms 
applied, for centuries back, by Irish Grammarians to 
th: Irish vowels—viz., teatan (broad), and caot 
(slender). These are not mere arbitrary terms, but they 
exactly indicate the nature of the air passage needed 
for the production of those vowels. 
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9. Pronounce the words “be” and “me” several 
times, until the real difference between “b” and “‘m” 
is felt. The lips are completely closed for both, and 
both are voiced (§ 3). The essential difference is that 
the air passes through the nose for “m,” but not for 
*“'b.” Thus whilst “b’”’ is labial, ““m’”’ is labial and 
nasal. 


, 10. In the foregoing paragraphs we have dealt with 
English words and English sounds, as these are probably 
more familiar to the student, and it is always desirable 
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to proceed from the known to the unknown, but it must 
be remembered that there is scarcely a single consonant 
or vowel sound in Irish that is identical with the cor- 
responding consonant or vowel sound in English. 


CHAPTER IV. 


The Irish Vowels. 
Section I.—The Leatan or Broad Vowels. 


11. (a) & (long). This vowel is called the first or 
low teatan vowel. In producing this vowel sound the 
mouth is opened wide (but the opening between the 
lips is not so round, the lips being more drawn to the 
sides for the production of 4 than for the “a” in the 
English word “ fall”). The back of the tongue is 
slightly arched towards the soft palate, and slopes down 
in front towards the teeth, whilst the point of the 
tongue is just below the lower teeth (Fig. I.) Plate II. 


(b) & (short). This vowel has the short sound of 4, 
the mouth and tongue assuming the same positions for 
both. It is only when under the tonic accent that « 
(short) gets this sound. 


ce 9 


In Ulster 4 is pronounced like the “a” in the English woras 


73 o> 66 


tar, far,” &c., and « is pronounced like the “‘a” in “ fat,” 
“ram,” &c. (Craig.) 


(c) All the short vowels in {rish when stressed (7.c., 
under the tonic accent) get the short sound of the 





— 


PLATE II. 
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corresponding long vowel.* If we remove the quantity 
mark—the yinead (’)f—from any long vowel we 
immediately denote the short sound of that vowel, if 
there are no disturbing influences present. 

(d) 6 (long). This vowel is called the second or 
mid teatan vowel. The jaws are not so far asunder in 
the production of this vowel as they are for 4, the lips 
are rounded, but not protruded ; the back of the tongue 
is arched more towards the soft palate, and consequently 
the point of the tongue is drawn a little farther back 
than for 4, but is kept close to the bottom of the mouth 
(Fig. IT.). 

(ec) O (short). When stressed this vowel has the 
short sound of the previous vowel—the tongue and lips 
assuming the same positions for both; so. that this 
short sound does not correspond with the sound of “u” 
in the word “ but.” 

In Ulster 6 is generally pronounced like the “o” in “lord” or 
* adorn” ; but when followed by n, it is pronounced like 6 in 
Connaught and Munster as described in (c.). Short “o” is like 
the “o” in “ for,” but when the “o” is followed by mh or § it has 
the sound of 6 in the other dialects (Craig). 

In Dési (Waterford) 6 beside n is usually pronounced t—e.g., 
nod, N64, peTpdinpe, mona, ppdnds, ponairzie, &c., also inthe words 
mot, mé (Henebry). 

In Desmond (Cork and Kerry) no and méy are usually pronounced 
nu and muaft. 





* For the “ Disturbing Influences of the Consonants” refer to 
Chapter X. 

+ This mark ought not to be called an “ accent mark.” The 
word accent should be used only to express tonic accent, or stress 
of the voice. Whenever we shall use the word accent (or accented), 
we shall always mean the stress of the voice, 
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(f) H (long). This is the THIRD OR HIGH Leatan 
vowel. The back of the tongue is arched up very much 
towards the soft palate, but at the same time the passage 
between the tongue and palate must be wide enough 
to prevent audible friction. The point of the tongue 
is drawn back as far as possible, but is nevertheless close 
to the bottom of the mouth. The lips are brought 


much closer together than for 6, and are protruded as 
far as possible (Fig. III.). | 


(g) U (short). When accented this vowel gets the 
short sound of 4. This sound corresponds fairly with 
the “u” in the English words “ bull,” “‘ pull,” “ full.” 


(h) When unstressed the three teatan vowels have the 
same sound. This sound resembles the irrational 


” 9? ¢¢ 


sound of “‘o” in the words “ conceive,” “ commene,” 


‘* continue,’ or the second “ 0’ 


> in ‘* doctor.” 


(i) As the three Leatan vowels when unstressed have the same 
sound we frequently meet with variant spellings, such as—voytap, 


oorpup; polar, rolup; &e. 


Section I1.—The Caot or Slender Vowels. 


12. (a) a (long). There is not in the Irish alphabet 
a distinct character to represent the first or low caot 
vowel sound. The sound of this vowel is heard in the 
“a” of the words “ Maggie,’ “ father,’ “rather,” 
“farther” (i.e., im the low flat sound given to these 
words by country people in the south of Ireland). In 
the production of this sound the point of the tongue is 
pressed firmly against the lower teeth, the centre of the 


tongue is slightly arched towards the front portion of 
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the hard palate, whilst the sides of the tongue touch the 
back teeth in the upper jaw, thus forming a hollow in 
the front portion of the tongue (Fig. IV.). 

This sound is represented by the trigraph ea: or by ea 
when followed by a “ protected ”’ (§ 59). 


(b) % (short). This sound is the short sound of the 
vowel described in the preceding paragraph. It is re- 
presented by ea (not followed by “ protected ”’) or by 
ai, when these digraphs are stressed and there are no 
disturbing influences due to the consonants.* 

(c) & (long). This is the seeond or mid caot vowel. 
The tongue assumes a position similar to that required 
for the production of “a,” but the centre of the tongue 
is more arched up in front, thus leaving a narrower 
passage between the centre of the tongue and the front 
of the hard palate for the escape of the air. The mouth 
is not quite so open as for “a” (Fig. V.). 

(d) @ (short). This vowel when stressed has the 
short sound of é, the tongue being in the same position 
for both. Hence e (short) does not correspond to “e” 
in the words “ bed,” “let,” “ bet.” For the production 
of the English “e” the tongue is quite relaxed, and is 
not arched in front. 

(e) € unstressed has a more relaxed sound ian the 
preceding vowel, and resembles the second “e” in the 
word “ meshes.” 

(f) 1 (long). This is the third or high caot vowel. 
Pre tongue is arched higher for this vowel than for é, 





* See Chapter x. 
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and leaves only a very small passage for the air, but the 
passage must be wide enough to prevent audible friction. 
The mouth is not quite so open as for é (Fig. VI.). 

There is a marked difference between the sound of i 
in Irish and that of “72” in the word ‘“ machine,” or 
the “e” in “deep.” Professor Sweet says that for the 
production of “1” the front of the tongue is raised as 
high and as close to the palate as possible, without 
causing audible friction or buzz, so that the main body 
of the tongue slopes down from the front of the mouth 
backwards. For the production of “i” the centre of 
the tongue is arched as high as possible towards the 
front of the hard palate, whilst the tip of the tongue 
rests against the lower teeth: the tongue therefore 
slopes down both towards the back and the front of 
the mouth. 


(g) 1 (short). This vowel has the short sound of i. 
Even in unaccented positions the sound of the 1 is dis- 
tinctly heard—e.g., Tuam, byupim. 


Section [I].—Nasal Vowels. 


This section may be omitted until the first nine 
chapters have been read. 

13. In the formation of nasal vowels voICED BREATH 
FLOWS THROUGH THE NOSE as well as through the mouth. 
’ Nasal vowels are common in Irish, as well as in other 
European languages (especially French). These sounds 
are very rich and sonorous; and those who neglect 
them will never acquire the correct Irish btar. 


(a) Practice. Pronounce 6, sustaining the sound for 


’ : ‘ 
i a Oe. ee 


“a ee 
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several seconds. It will be noticed that the sound is 
not affected if we close the nostrils by pressing the sides 
of the nose with the fingers—provided the hand does 
not come in front of the mouth. This proves that air 
is not passing through the nose. Pronounce the 6 
again, and, whilst maintaining the sound, try to force 
the breath through the nose. When we succeed in pro- 
ducing a nasal 6, the sound is almost destroyed by 
closing the nostrils with the fingers. If we tap the side 
of the nostril with the finger whilst pronouncing a nasal 
vowel we get an intermittent sound similar to that pro- 
duced by bringing the hand up to and away from the 
mouth whilst sounding an ordinary vowel. 


14. Any vowel followed by +s becomes a_ nasal 
vowel. Listen carefully to an Irish speaker whilst he 
pronounces the words: pctddurde and pndmurde, vd 
and tama. 

The nasality is very slight in some districts, for we find such 
variant spellings as amnpdn and abpdn. 

Dési (Waterford) Irish is the richest in nasal vowels, for besides 
those developed by th, the diphthongs developed from 4, ea, and 10, 


by a “ protected liquid” (except p) (§ 59), are always strongly 
nasal. 


Nasal Vowel and Twang. 


15. When the passage at the back of the mouth 
which leads to the nasal cavity is kept only slightly 
open, we hear the nasal twang so common in American 
speech (the Irish word for it is “caoeppénatge”). This 
twang afiects all the vowels, but is, of course, more 
audible in the broad than in the slender vowels. In the 
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pure nasal vowels, the passage to the nose is much 
more open than in the production of twang. 


e+ ee es, 


CHAPTER V. 


16. Table of Irish Consonants. 


























| Stops | SrirRan'ts Liquips 
NAME a ee te 
| “evo Voiced Nasal | 
pe cd broad = pb ed) th 0 | m | — [ee 
( slender Pp bo FP mo) m)—)— 
| | oak | 
_Dentals | broad -| T | 0 | fs: teat | n : oe oe 
H | | | 
| Alveolar® ..! FA a ees aes ee | nn} Ll IRy-p 
Palatals - slender c aN Gp | ee ae | fe ho ee 


Gutturals - broad - c¢c bie | ae i 8 ae a Kee ee 


The various letters having the sound of 
Rexaks 5; C; he 


Vocal chords broad - 





17. Every consonant in Irish has, at least, two 
distinct naturalf sounds—the one broad, the other 
slender. An Irish consonant gets its broad sound 
whenever it immediately precedes or follows a teatan 
(broad) vowel in the same word. An Irish consonant 


: The consonants formed by placing the tongue on or close to 
the hard rim (§ 2) are called ‘‘ Alveolars.”’ 
t They have also aspirated sounds—Chap. VI. 








a ee ee 


git oe . 
PN ee ee 





Se Ca Seen ee 
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is slender whenever it is immediately preceded or 
followed by e or 1 in the same word. 

In the above table the large letters denote the broad, 
and the small the slender, consonants. 


18. All the Irish consonants, except the aspirated 
ones, require a much stronger contact than the English 
consonants. Likewise all the Irish long vowels are about 
half as long again as the normal long vowels in English. 


Voiceless stops, such as p, ct, c have no sound 
whatever in themselves, and are rendered audible 
only by the puff of breath or explosion which 
accompanies them. 


The Irish mutes (i.c., the voiceless stops) are 
pronounced with much greater force than the corres- 
ponding consonants in English ; hence such spellings as 
“ bhoy ” by Englishmen, who wish to mimic our Anglo- 
Irish pronunciation. 


p, b, and m. 


19. In pronouncing p, b, or m (broad) the lips are 
protruded as far as possible, and are rounded as in the 
production of a long « (the lips then making contact in 
order to produce a stop). The only difference between 
fo and b (broad and slender) is that Db 1s voIcED, 4) Is 
vorcELEss. As already explained (§ 9) the difference 
between 6 and ™M is the passing of the voiced air through 
of the nose for Mm, but not for D. 

When pronouncing :), 0, or m (slender) the lips are 
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drawn tight, and consequently become broader than 
usual ; they are resting against the teeth and are slightly 
inturned. 

In pronouncing the English labials the lips are in their 
normal position—z.e., between the two positions of the 
lips for the broad and the slender labials in Irish. 


(a) )9 seldom occurs as the final letter of an Irish word and never 
occurs as the initial letter except (1) in loan words from other 
languages; (2) in slang words, and those of onomatopeic origin ; 
(3) in metamorphosed words which formerly had some other initial. 


(b) b is sometimes silent after m in the body of a word—eg., 
viombdv, vomblap, &c. These are really cases of eclipsis (§ 139). 


tp. OD: 

20. For the production of the sound of an Insh ff 
the aside (not the edge) of the lower lip is pressed 
against the edges of the upper teeth (thus necessitating 
a slight pursing out of the lips), and then air is forced 
between the lip and the teeth. Ifthe f is to be broad 
the lower lip is removed from the teeth with a slight 
forward motion ; for a slender ¢ the lip is drawn slightly 
backward (7.e., into its natural position), 

y), broad, has the same sound as f¢ broad, and p 
slender has that of ¢ slender. 

There is no separate character in Irish to denote the 
voiced sound of ¢ (2.e., the sound corresponding to the 
English “v’’). 

m and » when slender get the voiced sound of ¢ 
slender (7.e., ““v’’), whenever they are initial or final. 
When sroap they sometimes get the voiced sound of ¢ 


ee eee ee ee 


ee 
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broad (i.e, “v”), and sometimes they get a sound 
corresponding to English “ w.” 

The sounds are treated more fully in Chapter VI. 

(a) In the terminations of the future and the con- 
ditional of verbs (except the 2nd pers. sing. of the 
conditional) the ¢ is pronounced as an h, except the 
stem of the verb ends in a vowel or silent consonant 
“®, $, t), in which case it retains its own sound. 

For the effect of this h sound on the final consonant of the stem 
refer to § 136. 

(6) ¢ in the termination of the 2nd pers. sing. of the 
conditional, also in the autonomous forms of the future 
and the conditional (except in Ulster) retains its own 
sound. ) 

(c) In Munster, ¢ in the terminations of the future and con- 


ditional, when pronounced as fy, is usually broad in sound. This is 
not the case elsewhere. 

(d) £ is sometimes pronounced ash besides in the termination of 
the future and conditional of verbs—e.g., ni pévoip is sometimes pro- 
nounced ni h-éroipt; mé é1n=me héin (sometimes). Cf. haith instead 
of faith. 

(e) In the following words f¢ is prosthetic—(i.e., it did not formerly 
belong to the words, and its presence is due to false reconstruction, 
on the analogy of words in which initial ~ becomes silent in 
aspirable positions).—pan, pall, prolap, patac, prappuis, popcait, 
FEeroiIf1, Fopaim (or poru1sim). 

(f) The second ¢ in fraps is usually silent; an¢a is pronounced 
Anaite. ; 


tc. 8. 
21. For the production of the broad sounds of 0 


and T the tongue is pressed against the upper teeth 
(the tongue does not touch the gums). The only 
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difference between 0 and c is that 0 18 VOICED (§ 8), 
c VOICELESS. 


Throughout the most of Ireland the English sounds of “‘ th” are 
never heard. The vast majority of Irishmen employ the broad 
sounds of cand. In English “ th” ¢s not a “ stop,” it is a spirant, 
the tongue being placed between the teeth in such a way that the 
breath is not completely stopped. 


(a) Broad S in Irish has not quite so hissing a sound 
as the English ‘“‘s.” The tongue is placed on the 
“hard rim” for the production of the English “s,” 
whilst it is placed between the slightly opened teeth for 
the Irish broad S, and a softer sound is the result. 


(b) The sounds of slender © and c are perhaps the 
most difficult sounds for a learner to acquire. Pronounce 
several times the English words “ no,” “ now,” “ new,” 
and ‘‘ Newry.” For the “n” in the first two words 
(7.c., hard ““n”) the point of the tongue is pressed 
straight against the “hard rim,” whilst for the “n” 
in “new” and “ Newry” it is the front of the tongue 
that is pressed against the “ hard rum,” the point of the 
tongue touching the inside of the upper teeth. 

To produce the slender sound of o and c the tongue 
is put into position for the ‘“«N’’ of “ Newry,’’ and then 
a ct or a 0 is pronounced. ‘The contact between 
the front of the tongue and the “hard rim” is 
broken gradually, and consequently an _ incipient 
spirant is heard with the slender 0 and c. This 
gradual breaking of the contact is necessary for 
the production of the true slender sounds. The incipient 
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spirant which is heard, we sometimes refer to as, “a 
suggestive y sound.” Learners’ should pay particular 
attention to these two consonants, because there is a 
great tendency at present, even with Irish speakers, to 
drop the true Irish sounds altogether. In Connaught 
the English sound of “ ch”’ is being substituted for that 
of slender c; and the sound of “j” for slender 0; 
whilst in many places in Munster an opposite tendency 
prevails—viz., the substitution of the hard English “ t ”’ 
and “d” for the true Irish slender sounds. This arises 
from two causes: (1) the direct influence of the English 
language being spoken so generally throughout the 
country ; (2) from slovenly pronunciation; just as we 
hear the words “‘un-.” “dew,” &c.. pronounced bv 
muttere:s chun:, yew, &e. 
; (c) Slender yr in Irish corresponds fairly well with 
the sound of “sh” in English: shwn, shine. 

Whenever ¢ is followed immediately by p, m, , or cp, 
in the same word, it does not get its slender sound,* 
but has a sound similar to the English hard “s”: 
(‘“‘ some,” “same,” “saw,” &c.)., eg.—ppeatl, ppéari, 
rian, pms, pepioc, repeanncan. 

In Clare p is pronounced slender in all these and similar words, 

(d) There is a great tendency in the spoken language to add a 
‘cto verbal nouns ending in “n ’’—eg., Leanamain(c), caillea- 


main(t), péacain(t), &c. In Munster it is often added to other 
words ending in “n,” e.g., é151nt (or é1ciNnT). 





* The working of this law is quite evident in the difficulty 
experienced by Irish speakers (and country people generally) in 
pronouncing the “sh” in the English words—shrill, shrink, shriek, 
shrimp, shrine, &c, 


C 
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(e) T is often inserted to separate and thus keep distinct two 
identical, or two like sounds. This usually occurs between “n” 
and “fy,’* and, sometimes between 1, pr, and r—eg., Ceann 
tTSAile, burvean tpluas, milip créin, caol tpput. 

(f) The o of “00,” thy, becomes “ct” or “t” before vowels 
or ¢, except in Ulster and N. Connaught: c’atarpi, c’ainm, c’asarv. 

(g) In Munster the ‘“‘c” in the termination of the autonomous 
present is usually broad—e.g., innpteap, is pronounced innrcat. 

(h) In parts of Munster “ct” after “L” is pronounced t—eg., 
Failte (= pailée), 04tea (= vALEa), &. 


(‘) The combinations py and pp slender have never the normal 
slender values of the letters except in Munster. They often become 
quite broad. The two consonants are often pronounced almost 
simultaneously, so that it is difficult to know which consonant 
is pronounced the first. 


The Liquids. 
joes 6 ean | We few 2 =) 

22. The liquids are called semi-vowels, because they 
have each a distinct sonant component part. To 
observe this, place the tongue against the upper teeth in 
position for broad “t.” Drive out a current of voiced 
air and a loud humming noise is produced. The 
breath can be felt escaping between the sides of the 
tongue and the cheeks. By tapping the cheek with the 
forefinger an intermittent hum is produced. This hum 
is the sonant part of the t, and it is always heard before 
the consonantal portion of the “‘tsound.” Listen care- 
fully to a person while he pronounces the word “v4.” 
A short “wu” is heard before the “vt.” Test in a similar 











* Similarly :—an cpiit, cS an tcpagaiic, aon trum, &e., but 
these are cases of aspiration. 
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manuer the sound of “n.” Whilst the tongue is pressed 


against the upper teeth send’a current of voiced air 
through the nose (because “n” is a nasal consonant). 
A distinct hum is again produced. Notice the effect of 
tapping the side of the nose with the finger. No effect 
is produced if we tap the cheek, because all the air is 
passing out through the nostrils. | 

The sonant portion of “n” (also of “m” and “ns’’) 
is a short nasal neutral “uu ”—z.e., a “u” formed by 


keeping the tongue flat in the mouth. 


L and U1. 


23. Initial ut broad, and tt broad have a strong 
sound not heard in English. To produce this sound the 
tongue is pressed firmly against the inside of the upper 
teeth, whilst for the English “1” the tongue is pressed 
against the “ hard rim.” 

Initial t slender, and tt slender have a sound 
resembling the “1” in the words “ valiant,” “ William,” 
“million”: the point of the tongue presses against the 
lower teeth, and the front of the tongue touches the 
upper teeth and the “ hard rim.” 

Single t when between vowels, or at the end of words, 
has the sound of the English “1” in “ well,” “ will,” 
“wall,” &c. The point of the tongue is pressed. against 
the “hard rim.” 

Single t following ’o or c has its full broad or slender 
sound according to the adjoining vowels—e.g., ovtt, 
TLép, OLAO1, Olise, TLUS. 
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n and nn. 

24. Initial n broad and nn broad are formed by 
pressing the tongue against the inside of the upper teeth 
and sending a current of voiced air through the nose. 

In Munster nn broad when final has not quite such a 
broad sound as that indicated in the previous paragraph. 
The n sound is produced by placing the point of the 
tongue on the “hard rim” nearer to the teeth than for 
the English “n” in “no,” yet without touching them. ~ 


(a) Initial n slender and nn _ slender have the 
sound of the “n” in “ Newry,” “ new,” ‘“ news ”—the 
front of the tongue presses against the “ hard rim.” 

The incipient spirant is very marked after slender n 
when nitial. 

In Munster, generally, nn slender when medial is pro- 
nounced as slender ngs, but when final it often gets the 
sound of slender nn elsewhere. 

Single n between vowels, or at the end of words, 
is usually pronounced like the English “n.” 

After a1, 01, 1, single n is usually pronounced like the 
n” in “ Newry ?—e.g., bin, adn, Moin bpdin, buIn, 
o0omMAIN, 

The n in muna is pronounced (and now usually 


written) f. 
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NS. 

25. NS is a simple consonantal sound, and all 
writers on phonetics assert that it should be represented 
by a single character. § may be regarded as a nasa- 
lized “‘5,”’ just as ““n”’ is a nasalized 0, and m a nasalized 
v. In the production of ns the tongue is not pressed so 
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firmly against the palate as for 5, just as the lips are not 
pressed. together so tightly for m as for b. 


ce + ae ae CG 5 99 


(a2) NS slender corresponds to “ng” in “ sing 
“wing,” &c., and ng broad to “ng” in “ song,” “lony,” 
&c. The slender ns is formed with the centre of 
the tongue, the broad ng with the back of it. 


(6) The only difficulty about this sound in Irish is 
that it sometimes occurs at the beginning of words, but 
this difficulty is more apparent than real, because in 
actual speech the phrase, not the word, is the unit—+.e., 
we pronounce a whole phrase with one breath, just as 
if it were one long word. For example, a ngoyc is 
pronounced as one word with the tonic accent on the 
second syllable. The only difficulty, then, consists in 
placing the tonic accent, or stress of the voice, on the 
syllable after the ns, which never happens in English. 
However, constant practice with such phrases as 
“ sing-on,” “ bring-in,” “ hang-up,” “ hung-up,” accent- 
ing the second word in each phrase, will be of great 
assistance. 

~The student ought not to rest satisfied until he can 
pronounce such a word as “nsé” with facility. The 
following method will assist in acquiring this facility. 


‘¢ 


Pronounce several times in succession “ingé,”’ putting © 
66 . 99 


the tonic accent on the “«é.” Then, without altering 
the position of the tongue, omit the “1 sound,” and 


‘6 


pronounce “nsé” by itself. 
(c) N.B.—When practising this sound be careful not 
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to pronounce a “5s” after the “ngs.” For example, — 
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the English words “longer,” “‘ finger,’ &c., are pro- 
nounced as if written “long-ger,” “ fing-ger,” &c. 


(d) In Munster a “5” is heard after final ns broad—eg., Lons, 
reans, &c. are pronounced Lung-s, reans-5, &c. This occurs only 


? 


when the ng is final. A“ 5” is heard after final ns slender in some 


parts of Munster. 
(e) In Aran ng is pronounced n5g-5, except when it is initial. 
(f ) In the past tense of the verb “ tisim, J come ”’—viz., tAnsap, 
tansaip, &e., the ng is not sounded like the above. In Munster 
the = is silent, hence the sound is broad n. In Connaught a vowel 
is pronounced between the n and the 5, thus—tdnagsap, tAnasaip. 
&e 


Tk, 


26. The sound of the Irish , is a great stumbling 
block to those who have been accustomed to speak only 
English. In his book on Phonetics, Professor Sweet, 
speaking of the English “r” says :—* This consonant is 
practically a vowel, there being no buzz in it even when 
emphasized or lengthened. Trilling—‘rolling one’s 
rs’—is a defect of pronunciation.” is always a 
pure consonant in Irish, and 7s always trilled. 

R is the most variable and adaptable of all the Irish 
consonants, and has consequently several pronunciations, 
or variations of timbre, which can be learned by care- 
fully listening to native speakers pronouncing them. 


(a) Initial » broad and jy broad are produced 
by placing the edge of the tongue very close to the “ hard 
rim,’ and causing the tongue to vibrate rapidly in a 
stream of voiced'air. The sound resembles initial “r”’ 
in English (e.g., row, road, &c.), but is more trilled 
(i.e., is stronger), and is more prolonged. 
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(b) INITIAL SLENDER 4 is usually pronounced broad, 
except in aspirable positions, when it gets its slender 
sound. 


(c) The slender sound of , is produced by spread in 
the tongue and forming a small hollow in the front 
portion of it. The point of the tongue is brought close 
to the gum just above the upper teeth (¢.c., below the 
“hard rim”). The stream of voiced breath is directed 
into the hollow in the front of the tongue, and can be 
felt striking the lower lip. 


(d) Initial broad , in aspirable positions is pronounced 
slender—e.g., 00 pus pé=00 us pé; Erblin a pon=a 
qutin. 


(c) In N. Connaught and Clare a “ y sound” (§ 21(b)) is heard after 
slender between vowels—e.g., MAtpie is pronounced like mawirye. 


(f) In Kilkenny slender becomes “zh” or “sh”; hence we 
hear bdéitpin pronounced like bésheen, and mAipe like mau-zhe, ec. 


ANALYSIS OF THE SOUNDS OF ji. 


(g) The difference in sound between single , and double 4 is not 
at all so marked in Munster as in Connaught, hence the following 
sounds of had best be learned by hearing a native of Connaught 
pronounce them. 

1. Broad strong— f 

(a) Initial broad  unaspirated—e.g., or. 
(6) Medial double  broad—e.g., cappars. 

2. Slender strong— 

(a) Initial slender , unaspirated—e.g., ti. 
(6) Medial double p slender—e.g., parpipse. 

These sounds hardly differ from the broad strong sounds (1) 
and oftem pass into the broad sounds both in modern and ancient 
Irish ; hence such spelling as paob = péab, para = peamar. 
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3. Broad weak—e.g., capiaro. 
4. Slender weak—e.g., piyt. 

In Munster, aspirations of initial broad often produces (4). 
This is false reconstruction owing to the similarity or identity of 
(1) and (2). 

5. Prolonged , broad— 
(a) Before 0—e.g., ceapio. 
(6) Before t or n—e.g., uptldap, cAptndn. 
(c) In ppt final—e.g., bap (4 = 4). 
(d) Before p sometimes in Munster—e.g., Apparo. 
6. Prolonged p slender. The same positions as for 5—(a), ceiyvo ; 
(b), urptlip; drpinedn; (c), barpipt (4 = 4). 


27. The sound of m has been described in § 19. 


Ci. 

28. The Irish sounds of c AND 5 (Slender) are formed _ 

a little farther back in the mouth, and with slightly 
greater tension in the tongue than the slender palatals 
in English—e.g., the “c,” “k,” and “g” in the words 
cave,” “ king,” “ giv2,” &c. The English palatals are 
formed by bringing the centre of the tongue into con- 
tact with the palate just in front of the boundary 
between the hard and the soft palate. For the Irish 
palatals the point of the tongue is pressed pretty firmly 
against the inside of the lower teeth, the sides of the 
tongue are pressed against the upper back teeth, thus 
forming a hollow in the front portion of the tongue. 
The sounds of c AND 5 (broad) are formed in the same 
position as the English gu‘turals “c” and “g” in 
SCG). ~ C001, enh, “go,” ““eag.”” wen The Task 


sounds are more forcible than ihe English one. ( 18). 
€.9.—Sual, 540, SOc, Cav, cop, §4, §6, CA, Ca 
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The Aspirate. 


| 29, The consonant h (¢ and f) is the only one FORMED 
BY THE VOCAL CHORDS THEMSELVES. If, when air is 
being driven from the lungs over the relaxed vocal 
chords, the latter are suddenly drawn into position for 
vibration, the sudden transition from a silent to a 
voiced current of air gives the sound of nh. Similarly, 
if the vocal chords are vibrating and we suddenly relax 
them, we send off the voiced portion of the breath 
with a jerk, and thus get the sound of h ajter a vowel. 

(a) It is quite easy to sound an h on to a vowel—e.g., 
Sates" hates Sag lh hae sgt?) Rat.” ae. bib 
in English we never sound an h off a vowel, although the 
h is written—e.g., “Oh,” “ Ah.” These words simply 
get the sounds of the two vowels “o” and “a.” In 
Irish we must pronounce an h off a vowel—e.g., pot, 
it, at; and also between vowels—e.g., prota, TUATAL. 
No difficulty will be experienced with the sound of h 
between vowels, if the student thinks of such names as 
“Sheehy,” “Tuohy,” “Fahy,” &c. In English, h 
does not occur between vowels except in borrowed 
words—e.g., “ tomahawk.” 

(6) The sound of nh is a most important one in Irish 
on account of the influence it exerts over the other 
consonants, and also over slender glides. This point 

is treated in § 136. 


Relation of Consonants to Vowels. 


30. We have already ponted out in explaining the 
formation of the liquids (§ 22) the indistinct vow-l 
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which forms an inherent component of them. There is 
besides a very close relation between the voiced spirants 
and the vowels. Pronounce ¢ (§ 35 (a)), broad, main- 
taining the sound for several seconds. Now slowly 
move the tongue forward so as to widen the distance 
between the back of the tongue and the soft palate ; 
the result will be a pure vowel sound. Try a like ex- 
periment with the English “ z,” in this case lowering 
the front of the tongue, the result will likewise be a pure 
vowel sound: Thus we see that the ONLY DIFFERENCE 
BETWEEN A VOICED SPIRANT AND A VOWEL is the fact 
that for the former the air passage is narrow, and audible 
friction is the result, whilst for the latter the passage 
is wide, and audible friction is not produced. 


Drill Exercises, I.—VII. 


31. Having carefully studied the directions given in 
the previous chapters for the positions of the organs 
required for the production of the various vowel and 
consonant sounds, the student should frequently be 
exercised on the following lists. The first step is to 
join a vowel and a consonant together, making sure that 
the BROAD CONSONANTS ARE USED WITH THE BROAD 
VOWELS, and the SLENDER CONSONANTS WITH THE 
SLENDER VOWELS. A mere passable pronunciation is 
not sufficient. It is quite possible for any student, 
with care and practice, to pronounce these combinations 
with the accuracy and btar of a native speaker. 

As soon as the chapter on Aspiration has been 
mastered, the student should come back to these drill- 
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exercises, and pronounce each of the words aspirating 
the initial letter where possible. 


32. I. 6. O26, 6 ft. 


0,.C, Opa, 5,0, 1, n, py ft, PT; SG: 

Pronounce each of the consonants in succession 
before the 4, thus b4, c4, 04, 7c. Then pronounce the 
vowel before the consonants, thus 4b, 4c, &0, 7c. Repeat 
this exercise with each of the five vowels given in the 
first line. 


r. d,O, ti, , 1. 


b, Cc, D0, F; S) L, Mm, Nn, Pp; i tT; Cc. 
This exercise is similar tolI., except that we have 


the short sounds of the vowels. Pay great attention 
to the vowel u (§ 7 (/)). 


33. The following are lists of simple words :— 


5 caer: (2) & 
cpag 04 DA bac 
CA La OAfI fac 
OAN ma rr MAC 
545 ban * S540 FA'0 
£45 Lan AT CAT 
TA fan Sat pan 
rar _ &fvo AIT c4r 
Lan na s4r slac 
fin pat CA’0 Las 
rap rap Lap slop 


nay bao mad MAT 


{\0 
pos 
TOS 
PTOL 
Pppope 
Of 


(9) 
cub 
cLUuD 
euc 
Ou 
ia’ {\ 
punt 
yum 


clor 
For 
Lon 
nor 
05 
por 
{\0'°0 
ror 
rmov 
rron 
00 
PONT 


i and u. 


clu 
cub 
oun 
Lub 
play 
uv 
pun 








(5) Wand u (6) Tand1 
uf rao min mit 
ct cit ~ OIL rif\ 
cu slain mic cur 
‘oul muc slic rur 
pluc pur 
putc bun 
{us Tus 

(7) 6 and e. 


The vowels 6 and e never occur in modern Irish, 
except at the end of a word. é1 and e1 are employed 
in every other position instead of ¢ and «, respectively. 


re me ein PCceil 
Ve cé Nel bel 
se ce Léim perm 
Le me céim meéifi 
céilt réin 
e1.== é. reign Léip 
péin Circ s5éim seitt 
CHAPTER VI. 
Aspiration. 


84. The word “aspiration”? comes from the Latin 
word “aspirare,’ which means “to breathe ;” hence 
when we say a consonant is aspirated, we mean that 
the BREATH IS NOT COMPLETELY STOPPED IN THE FORMA- 
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TION OF THE CONSONANT, and hence the consonant 
becomes a continuous sound or spirant. 

From the table of consonants given in the last chapter 
it will be seen that “r” and “y” are the only pure 
consonants (the liquids are semi-vowels) which are 
spirants. It will be also seen that all the aspirated 


letters come under the heading “ Spirants.”’ 


35. The following examples will show how the 
aspirated consonants are formed. To produce the 
sound of the consonant “v,” the lips are pressed firmly 
together for an instant, and voiced breath is forced 
out on separating them. If we wish to produce the 
sound of b aspirated (or 6), we must breathe the whole 
time whilst trying to form the sound of b—i.e., we 
must not close the lips entirely, and the resulting sound 


is like the English consonant “ vy.” 


Hence we say the 
sound of 6 (in some positions) is ““v” (or better, the 
voiced sound of “ ¢’’). 

(a) To produce 5 (broad) the back of the tongue is 
raised so as to make contact with the soft palate ; 
but for § the back of the tongue is brought very close 
to the soft palate, but does not touch it, so as to leave a 
small passage for the continuous stream of voiced 
breath. 

When initial, © BROAD has the same sound as ¢ broad. 

(b) For the sound of “y” the inside of the lower lip 
is pressed against the edge of the upper teeth, and the 
breath is forced out between them. For ¢ the teeth 
and the lower lip do not touch at all, and the result is 


an inaudible stream of air. Hence ¢ is silent. 
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(c) For “c” slender contact is made with the centre 
of the tongue and the palate just behind the boundary 
between the hard and the soft palate. For ¢ slender 
the tongue is brought very close to the palate, but does 
not touch it, and whilst the tongue is in this position 
we pronounce an h, and a very soft sound is the result. 
The sound may be described as “a voiceless English y.” 

From the rules which follow, the formation of the 
remaining aspirated sounds can be easily learned. In 
a later chapter we shall treat of the effects of the 
aspirated consonants on the vowels. 


© and Mm. 


36. WHEN SLENDER, 6 AND th ARE PRONOUNCED LIKE 
vor ¢ (slender) voiced. In Munster they are usually 
silent when they occur medially (7.e., in the body of a 
word), unless when followed by a long vowel sound, in 
which case they retain their consonantal sound “ v ”’— 
é.g., Laimin, TAo1bin. 

WHEN BROAD, 6 AND th (FINAL) ARE PRONOUNCED 
LIKE v; except in Ulster, where they are pronounced 
hike i—e.g., Ldémn in Ulster= 4-0. 

INITIAL 6 AND th (BROAD) ARE PRONOUNCED LIKE 
‘““w’’; except in Munster, where they are like “vw” 
before a broad vowel. 

AS A GENERAL RULE 6 AND th (BROAD) WHEN MEDIAL 
ARE SILENT, except in the termination -may. The: con- 
sonantal sound is retained when they are followed by 
a long vowel sound: Siuban, arhain. 


EXAMPLES.—lib, fib, bi, Lath, bEO, Nit, BO, Matai, 
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b4d, MaDe, NiImMnNedc, Muimnedc, cuibe, ouibe, Lam, 
FOLAM, TALAM, OUd. 


(a) b frequently resists aspiration after m—eg., am bytratap; 
nd bi am bovdstav. 3} 

(0) b is generally unaspirated in Leanbui1ve (from Leanb, a child), 

(c) 6 in bup* is silent in Munster, but lengthens the “u” to 4. 

(dq) & in eapbard banba, badd Teapbac, is Meta un- 
aspirated (7.e., as b) in Munster. . 

(e) In Munster b=y_ in the following words :—pardbip, ooilbip, 
porlbipt, peipbe, peilbe, aoibinn, aibneap, and a few other. 

({) Bb=f in caipibe. 


C- 


87. When broad, ¢ has a guttural sound not heard 
‘in English. This sound is produced in the same position 
as (§<5(a)_, the only difference between the two sounds 
is that < is voiced, ¢ voiceless. 

INITIAL ¢ (SLENDER) has the soft sound already de- 
scribed (§ 35 (c)). Cinn, Ceol, cim, céim, CéiLe. 

In all other positions ¢ slender has this soft sound 
when followed by a vowel, except in Munster, where 

slender (medial and final)=n. fice, opoicean, 
Micil, Do1iceAall. 

(a) In the future and the conditional of verbs of 
the second conjugation “¢” is usually silent—e.g., 
Av06Ca0 = 41060, baileocaip=dvaiteoip; but the com- 
bination—ct—is pronounced gf, or simply ¢: ¢eann- 
6¢té=Ceannofa. 

(6) ¢ in Geana is pronounced as an ordinary h. 





* Harz is the correct spelling, but butt has come into general use 
during the last few years, 
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(c) ¢=p in 1omésp and cimceatt. 
(d) ¢=nin¢cusam, eS head (Ulster and Connaught). 


(e) In Munster é is silent in opoé. 


. 0 and §. 
88. IniTIAL: © and g broad have the guttural sound, 
already described (§ 35 (a)). 
%, slender, is like an English “ y.” 
é, slender, has not quite the sound of the 
English “y,” the colour of 5 is dis- 
tinctly heard. 

Mep1aL: both © and ¢ are silent. 

Hina: both © and § (SLENDER) are silent, except in 
Munster, where final slender » and § are pronounced 
like slender 5* (unaspirated). 

(a) In Munster © and § slender at the end of the verb-stem, or 
verb inflection, are silent (just as in Connaught) when a personal 
pronoun immediately follows, otherwise they are like 5. 


§ at the end of Surnames—eg., 6 O4Ata1s is silent; except in 
the patronymic form in a¢é—eg., capall an Bpranarys (= Bytranargs). 


In Connaught and Ulster final © BRoapD has the 
sound of a very light ‘““w” in all words ending in 40 
or ead, whether verbs, nouns, verbal nouns, or geni- 
tives—e.g., miltesd (mill-oo), ceinead (ten-00), cuipead 
(Kir-oo), &c. In Munster (and in Aran) final © broad 
is entirely silent, except in the cases mentioned below. 

(c) 0 (BROAD) in the termination of the 3rd pers. sing. 
of the Imperative and the Imperfect Indicative is pro- 
nounced like ¢ (broad). 





* 3% is silent in bpig and pis, and <0 is silent in niv. 
D 
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(d) © (BROAD) in the termination of the past tense, 
autonomous form, gets a variety of pronunciations— 
viz., t in W. Cork, Kerry, and Galway ; 5 in E. Cork, 
Waterford, and Kerry; ¢ in N. and W. Kerry, Corka- 
guiney and Clare. 

(e) © (BROAD) in some verbal nouns is sometimes 
pronounced th—e.g., Léigsead Or Lé1searh, OEanad, OF 
oéanamh, caitead or caiteam. When %@ in verbal 
nouns is not pronounced as mi it is silent, but in Ulster 
and Connaught it lengthens the a or ea to 00: buatad, 
MOLAd. 

({) Oa AS THE TERMINATION OF AN ADJECTIVE=54 
in Munster; but $a in Connaught. Cpova, 01404; in 
MmMuinnTedafiOda, OA=TA. 


EXAMPLES.—O4, O4n, Sol, §urd, Av, Laos, maps, 
Seall, Sota, taoig, mancais, 0’ imtig pé, Cuard ré, 
DELO Pe; 

jo and f. 

39. 1) slender is pronounced like slender ¢; p broad 
like broad rf. 

f, broad and slender, is silent (§ 35 (b))— 

piob (=fiob), pdrpoe (=paipoe), pont, por, pinsimn, 

pine, pop, ni fil (=nil), m’ pean (=mean), cA 
ré in’peap (ineayt). 


j and §. 


40. € and § are pronounced like n (§ 29). When ¢ 
slender is followed by a long teatan vowel sound it is 
pronounced like initial ¢ slender (§ 35 (c))— 


——— 
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tap, TAINS, PAL, PIL, TOS, Tus, bIT, floc, it, fiol, 
peapam, teansa. . 
S=¢ in Seagain, feot, pubail, prubatpainn, Ke. 
(a) t (broad) when final is pronounced ¢ in Dési; bpdt=bpdc, 
sA0t= 5406, Lust —Luae, VAT= aE, pput=—prue, &e., &c. In the 
genitive case, however, the z is retained—e.g., prota, 04tA (Henebry). 


CHAPTER VII. 


Caot te Caot 7 Leatan te Leatan. 


44. We now come to the much abused, but little 
understood, law of Irish Phonetics, commonly called 
caol te caot, We have already learned that in Irish 
there exist two sets of consonants—the broad and the 
slender, formed in very different, and easily distinguish- 
able, positions. We shall show in this chapter that it is 
in most cases impossible to pass from a broad consonant 
to a slender vowel, or from a slender consonant to a 
broad vowel, or vice versa without the aid of a “ glide.” 
These glides are organic necessities, and exist, to a 
greater or less extent, in all languages that possess 
front and back vowels and consonants. The law for 
Irish pronunciation and spelling may be stated as 
follows :— 


42. Whenever a single consonant (except hn), or two 
consonants that easily blend (7.e., formed in the same 
position) come between two vowels, in the same word, both 
the vowels must be slender or both must be broad. 
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43. Caot te caot Is not a spelling rule. It is absurd 
to treat it as such. It is a law of speech. 

Take for example the word “bao.” If we wish to 
get a diminutive from this word we add the termination 
in. If we write bé&oin we get a combination of letters 
which it is impossible to pronounce, as they stand, in 
one word. We could pronounce bao in, by making a 
pause after the “o,”’ but then we get two words. If 
CAOL te caol were a mere spelling rule, then the word 
would be appropriately written béouin, b&oain, or bAvOIN. 
Any of these spellings satisfies the so-called rule, and 
has, moreover, the advantage of preserving the original 
spelling of the stem. The three spellings just given are 
easily pronounced, because the broad vowel after the 
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‘0’ acts as a glide from the broad “‘o”’ to the slender 
“4.” As a matter of fact the diminutive of the word 
vo is not written like the above, simply because it is 
not so pronounced by Irish speakers. All Irish speakers 
make the “o” slender, on account of the influence of 
the slender i. Now, before this slender ‘‘o” there is 
a broad “4”; but we cannot pass from a broad vowel 
to a slender consonant without the aid of a slender 
glide, therefore the word is written béroin. 

44. We shall now enter more fully into this very 
important subject of “ glides,’? and endeavour to show 
how they are formed. We shall first take a few English 
words—e.g., ““ awkward,” “ oak,” “‘ cool,” and show that 
glides really exist in English, although most persons are 
unaware of the fact. Take the first syllable of the 


word ‘‘ awkward’ —t.e., awk. To provounce the “ aw” 
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the tongue is slightly arched up at the back (§ 11 (a)), 
and a current of voiced air is driven from the lungs 
(of course it is not voiced whilst actually in the lungs, 
it is voiced by the vocal chords (§ 1)). The tongue is 
then raised so as to make contact with the soft palate 
in order to produce the consonant “k,” but in doing 
so it passes through the positions for the English vowels 
“o” and “u.” This latter vowel is quite audible, so 
that we really hear the two sounds “aw—uk.” THE 
“u”’ IS A BROAD GLIDE. It must be formed, therefore 
there is no necessity for indicating it in writing. With 
regard to the second word—viz., “ oak,” the first remark 
we have to make is that the “a” has no function 
whatever in this word, and if English was spelled 
phonetically, this “a” would not be written. In 
pronouncing the word the tongue is first put into 
position for the mid back vowel—.e., ““o” (§ 11 (d)), 
and is then raised to make contact for the “‘k,”’ and 
thus produces a short “u,” 


¢ 


consequently we actually 
pronounce “o—uk.” In pronouncing “cool,” no glide 
is formed between the k and the u, because in lowering 
the tongue from the position for ““k” to that for “oo” 
we do not pass through the position for any other 
vowel, therefore a glide is not formed. But immediately 
after the sounding of the ‘“‘oo’‘ the tongue has to move 
bodily forward in the mouth in order to make contact 
for the “1,” and whilst the tongue is making this move- 
ment voiced air is passing through the mouth, and con- 
sequently an undefinable (as regards position) vowel 


must be produced, and the sound of the word is like 
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““ coo—el.” The “e” which we have written must not 
be confounded with the sound of “e” in the word 
“cruel.” In this latter word both the “u” and the 
“e” are distinct vowels—viz., the long, high, back 
vowel, and the short mid front vowel; whilst the 
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e” in “coo—el” is a mere glide. 


45. Thus we see that glides do, and must, exist in 
English as well as in Irish, but the important point 
which we wish to emphasise is, that it is not necessary 
to write the glides in English (nor is it done), but it 
is absolutely necessary to write them in Irish. This 
arises from the fact that in Irish we have two 
distinct sets of consonants—the BROAD and _ the 
SLENDER. In English there are not two sets of con- 
sonants. There are only three consonants which have 
both broad and slender sounds—viz., “k,” “g,” and 
“ng ’—e.g., “ king, call,” “* give,’ “go,” “ longing,” 
“gong.” Observe that the English broad consonants 
are always beside a back or broad vowel, whilst the 
three slender ones are used with the slender or front 
vowels. In Irish a broad consonant may be used with 
a slender vowel, or a slender consonant with a broad 
vowel. In this case we must write a glide, not to help 
pronunciation, for the glide must exist, but to show that 
the consonant is broad or slender as the case may be. 
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46. The real function of glides, then, in Irish writing is 
to indicate the broadness or slenderness of the adjacent 
consonant. 

Take for example the word “ sttn.” There is, and 
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must be, a glide between the “5” (a back consonant) 
and “t” (a front consonant). We shall pass over this 
glide. In pronouncing the o the point of the tongue 
is drawn back as far as possible, and the back of the 
tongue is arched up (§ 11 (/)). Whilst bringing the 
tongue forward to the upper teeth in order to produce 
the “n” (§ 14), a broad glide is formed and is distinctly 
heard—viz., “ stt-un.”—As the n is broad.and the 4 
broad, it is unnecessary to write this glide. Take, 
however, the dative case of this word—viz., “ sttin.” 
Again the tongue in moving forward from the position 
_ for “a” to that of “n” must produce a glide, as in 
the former case, but IN THIS CASE THE GLIDE IS WRITTEN, 
not because it is actually formed, BUT To sHOW US 
THAT WE ARE TO PRONOUNCE A SLENDER n (§ 24 (a))—i.e., 
the tongue must touch the “ hard rim’ (§2). The tongue 
in passing up to the “ hard rim” actually produces a 
slender glide. If we possessed distinct characters for the 
broad and slender sounds of the same letter, the writing 
of glides could be dispensed with; but we have not 
separate characters, therefore the glides are written to 
show whether the broad or the slender sound of the con- 
sonant 1s to be produced. 


47. Sometimes the slender glide introduced affects 
the vowels already in the word. This matter is fully 
treated under the heading “‘ Digraphs ’—Chapter X. 


48. It is quite evident from what has been already 
said that the spoken vowels (one or both may be only 
glides) surrounding a single consonant must be either 
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both slender or both broad. This also happens with 
consonants that easily blend. In the word “buaitceap”’ 
the ‘‘1” before the “‘t” shows that the “‘v” is slender, 
therefore the tongue makes contact for the consonant 
just above the hard gums; but this is exactly the 
position of a slender ‘“‘c” (for they are both alveolar), 
therefore the cis also slender, and the e is written after 
it to show that it is so; although in this case it is not 
really necessary. If we tried to pronounce “ buaitcay,” 
(7.e., broad c), it would be necessary to slide the tongue 
down from the position for ‘“‘t” (slender) to that for “c” 
(broad) without producing any sound ; the result would 
be the formation of two distinct words—viz., buail Tap. 
In such a word as buailpag, the t is again slender, whilst 
the « after the ¢ shows that the fis broad; but since the 
Lis formed with the tongue, and ¢ with the lips, this word 
can easily be pronounced, because the lips move into 
position for a broad ¢ even before the tongue is re- 
moved from the ‘‘hard rim.” Asa matter of fact the fp is 
pronounced broad in Munster, although the t is slender. 
The word voiéc is a good example of what we are ex- 
plaining. The ¢ is broad, and the1 is written before it 
to indicate that the c 7s slender ; it is a defect in Irish 
orthography that it has no other way of indicating a 
slender c after a broad ¢. 


49. We mentioned above that n is an exception, and 
the reason for this is very plain. The hard sound of nh 
is always formed by the vocal chords themselves, and 
therefore can be quite independent of the vowels which 
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precede or follow. For instance, the spelling vitat is 
quite pronounceable, and fully represents the Munster 
sound of the word that is usually written oitceatt or 
‘oiteatt; but in Connaught the slender ¢ in this, and other 
like words, is not a mere h sound, but the real sound of 
initial slender ¢ (§ 37). 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Rules for the Tonic Accent. 


50. The position of the stress of the voice in the 
pronunciation of words is one of the main factors in 
producing differences of dialect. The position of the 
stress is greatly influenced by the pitch of the voice. 
In Ulster the “ falling inflection” is prevalent, whilst 
in the south of Ireland the “rising inflection” is general— 
z.e., in Munster the pitch of the voice in the second 
syllable is higher than in the first ; in Ulster it is lower 
than in the first. Between the two extremes of the 
country every shade of variety exists. 


51. In Ulster both pitch and stress are highest on 
the first syllable, and to this there is no exception. 
In Munster, the general rule of stress on the first syllable 
is often counteracted by the universal one of pitch on 
the second. Hence the word apn is pronounced a’ jan 
in- Ulster, in Munster, ’pdn. 


52. (1) In simple words the tonic accent or stress of 
the voice falls on the first syllable— 
ASU, CAPALL, TODAL, ODOPAP, DALLA, FOLAH, PATA, 
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(2) In derived words the first syllable retains the 
tonic accent, unless a long vowel occurs in the second 
syllable— 

banuig, CaiLlim, amanta, Felfeanna, MATCAIs. 

(3) When a long vowel occurs in the second syllable 
the tonic accent is drawn on to that syllable in Con- 
naught and in Munster— 

bplavdn, folldin, capdn, fuirpeos, capap, copidin, 

Comép, Of065, Suipitin, béroin, mAilin, oiledn, 
ruinneos. 

(4) In Munster (but not in Connaught or in Clare) the 
terminations -a¢ or aét (eat), occurring in the second 
syllable will draw the tonic accent to themselves, except 
when there is a long vowel in the first syllable— 

MATPICAC, DACAC, DEANNACT, CuPppac, pedacac. 

Notice the position of the accent in— 


mapicac (2nd), mapicaigs (1st); vacac (2nd), vacaig 
(Ist); coileaé, colis; peacad, peacais ; 
beannact, beannuis. 


(a) The termination (e)s¢ does not draw the tonic 
accent over t, but a long vowel sound does. 
(1) Latad, poitesc, patac, DATAC, CATAC, DLATAC. 
(2) caitige, cataoip, maiteannap, odpeiteamnar, 
Lataise. 
(5) A long vowel in the second syllable cannot attract 
the tonic accent over a “ protected liquid” (§ 59)— 
1iompail (=1ompovd in C), ptpeanncan, opanntan 
neanncos. 
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(6) In compound words the accent sometimes falls 
on the prefix, sometimes on the stem. 

(2) When the component parts are fused together 
the accent falls on the prefix,* unless a long vowel in 
the second syllable draws the accent to itself: oombtar, 
Aimleap, aipios, anpa (§20(f)), poipneaic, andpuit, 
comupips, Comsipile, comsipedam, stcuipire, coimearpeoap 
( =Kee-uss-gur), teatdopap, bAnptiogain. 

The accent is drawn from the first syllable by the long 
vowel in: nearmpuim (=na-heem), roipcéal, leatcaod, 
Leitrpceal, coigcpioc, eapcdroesp, fPoipleisin. 

Both syllables are equally accented in neathnid 
(nav’-nee), viomb4d (0i-m4), peanofpiaol, Naordedndn. 

(b) In those words in which the component parts are 
still regarded as separable, the accent falls on the stem. 

coimmeap, comaimrpip, aipeipise, comlorsad, resn- 

ATAIP, Leap-dAinm, 00-mMAplbTA, 1ONTUIFZPeanac, 
incpe1ote, coimcedngail, dDicedannaim, neim- 
pead (=ne-fa). 





* This passing of the accent from the stem to the prefix has had 
the peculiar effect of giving compound verbs a double conjugation 
in Old Irish—an wncontracted and a contracted inflection. The 
latter was used after such particles as ni, nac, 50, &c. For ex- 
ample—from the root “urn,” a@ number, with the prefix “a0”’ 
was formed the uncontracted present, ‘‘ adyum1,” he counts, but after 
ni the contracted form was used—viz., ni Arpt, he does not count 
(These words were not aspirated in writing in Old Irish—viz., aoj1m1, 
4ipms, tm). The accent was on the stem in adjum1, but on the 
prefix in A1pm1. 

The verbs which are called “ irregular” in Modern Irish are only 
survivals of this double inflection—e.g., vo-beipim, I give (accent 
on beift); ni Tablar)paim—ni Tabsiarm FT A= ust give ( — ni do- 
6(e1)1.a1m) with accent on the prefix, 


? 
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53. The vowels in the syllable immediately preceding 
the accented syllable are shortened, and in many cases 
are almost entirely lost. 


PAlac=p’Lac. baAcaé = bUCAC. 
Flopac=—fipac. copoin=cpidin. 
C1IOTOS = CITOS. popoirte = ppoirce. 
Afldn = ’pdn. TAT GIP =Tpeip. 
capan = cupén. 1O1f\=D1f\. 

CUPPAC = CHPAC. biIoan = bpledn. 
bpaodn =bpla04n Ppapldn =pprzidn, 
beasén=vi54n. pulaip—p' din. 


SAvanta=5'LANTA. 


54, There are some short words which are never 
stressed in ordinary conversation or reading ; such as— 
(1) the definite article an, na; (2) the possessive ad- 
jectives mo, oo, a; (3) the modern relative particle, as 
also the particles oo- and «a- used before some of the 
irregular verbs ; (4) all particles such as 50, sup, ni, nace, 
niop\, mura, &e., &e., used with verbs ; (5) monosyllabic 
prepositions, &c. 

These words are sometimes spoken of as proclitics, 
because they throw their accent on to the following 
noun or verb. 

For example: an reap is pronounced as one word— 
viz., inpeap, with the accent on the second syllable ; 
Aft An sclap as one word of three syllables, with the 
tonic accent on the third syllable. 
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55. In Connaught and Munster ann is proclitic in 
annpo, annpan, annptio (2.e., ann 1s not accented, but 
throws its accent on to the following syllable) : 


Munster - annro’ annpan’ annpao’. 
} ) i 

Connaught - inreo’, inpin’, in 100". 

Ulster - ann’peo, = ann’fin, ann’pitvo. 


56, The n of the singular article (an) is usually omitted 
(in pronunciation), unless a vowel immediately precedes 
or follows, e.g.— 

4p An TODAPN=—AP A’ TODA, 
olin AN DOP —O06N A’ OOP ; 
but, an ordée, TA AN DOPAP OinTs (=TA ’n, &C.), 50 
Ti AN AIT, &e. 
When emphatic, however, the n is retained— 
AN Fed PO=IN Fedri Po, 
an bean pan=1in bedn pan. 


57, The preposition a5 is usually pronounced es or 
15, though se (from aise) is common in Munster. 
The 5 of as is not pronounced before verbal nouns 
beginning with a consonant :— 
45 pa4p=a por; 45 Oul= 4 oul; 
but, a5 Ol, 45 imiqc. 
If a vowel precedes and a consonant follows, the as 
is suppressed: cA fé A5 DUL=TA pé ’OuL. 
$4 or 04 (before verbal nouns)=4 (generally\, the 4 
being always stressed. The « of a5 on the contrary is 
never stressed. 
In the compounds of as with the personal pronouns 


the accent falls on the second syllable in Munster. 


The 


4 in second syllable in agam, asgac, aca, although 


stressed =second « in “ capatt.” 


58, As the student has now learned the rules which 
govern the position of the tonic accent, we shall introduce 


words of more than one syllable. 


In these exercises 


the words are not classified according to the vowel 


sounds, as in the first set of exercises. 


(1) capatt 
DALLA 
rrons 
OADA 
Nopa 
oonar 
cuma 

(2) cipin 
sopran 
Coma4r 
MAPCAC 


tosann 
Puser 
OLTAH\ 
punta 
(3) cooanna 
bAOOfA 
AMANNA 
cipini 


molpar OLTA 
FA0S puca 
PACA ponar 
cwusann COTA 
rona olann 
pibe miple 
polar Site 
capos bApNpos 
reaodn capan 
Opo0s bpavdn 
bACAC TODAC 
ooLlar plamar 
pucos rasan 
Apo an CupiT ap 
pola OLPAyi 
ranann OUNTA 
SALA mALA 
AMADAN 
Oplomanna 
sisitim 
PCAMALL 


CAfia 
mile 
‘ounann 
Toba 
olann 
milte 
reillings 
Aan 
capur 
rpapan 
Palac 
basun 
bAvOS 
Oploma 
rdépann 
Eijie 
OATS 
foie 
Sapana 
pibini 
PASApie 
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PCADALL TACLA mirte 
AMANNTA cpondn : PLATA 
lingim ralann — Librari 
rcso0ann OANA 00L4nN 
olcar PCATS OUNTA 
(4) -oopar patlann unsir 
bacann bacac TTAOV4AT 
Larta cora bara 
Salar pobst parla 
pares rura TACA 
marl CODA cporta 
OAnd mona TUSTA 
bpomac MALS vile 
E1qunn ‘poosr cuirte 


Reaping Exu@rcise. 
(5) (a) TA (a)n capatt a5 OU ap* an Toba. 
(b) Nit an cobap pan san, ac’ TA TAIT Mop sf An 
Scapatt. (pr. sapatt (§ 139)). 
(ec) Cé h-é pin 45 An Dosa. 
(d) TA Apt Annpan asur 6 45 imigic. 
(e) Tusgann ré an Faltin vo Noa. 
(f) Stacann Nopa an satin. 
(g) TAé An PTOL sp An upldn (M.u=—a (§ 73)). 
(h) Nit an olann asam for. 
(t) Cappap ope fea asup mdla mon faoi (M=fé) 
AN APCALL A15e. 
(j) TA& sn DoOnap afi 4n LA. 
(k) TéAim (M.=im (§ 72)) ap ap an apdn. 


* ap, out of, is pronounced ass. 
4p or ip, and, “ 188. 
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(4) M4 c4 ns DOSA Slan Agac, nil of6n ope. 
(7) T4 ocpap mop aft an spat. 

(x) TA& an Oopap mo Slap. 

(0) Stao annpan, cA an oopap OGNTA roy. 


CHAPTER IX. 
Protected Liquids. 


Most of this Chapter has reference to Munster pronunciation only, 

59. Double t, n, and ji (¢.e., 11, nn, sy), and single 
m and ns, when final, or when followed by a con- 
sonant, are called “ protected liquids.’’ 

Single ; is protected when followed by © ort, by n, 
when the n is followed by a vowel, and by c+a 
consonant. 

EXAMPLES: Salt, sleann, saltoa, Sleannta, cam, 
meallrad, peans, fear, oeaina, romping. In the 
foregoing words the underlined liquids are protected. 
They are not protected in the following words: 
Sleanna, seallaim, cama, Teanga, tonsa, fear, 
Pea, Heal, casin, oopin, &e. 

Single m at the end of a word is protected, because our modern 


single m in such a position was formerly written mm—e.g., cam was 
formerly written camm, and still earlier camb (cf. English “ comb” = 


com). 
In the remainder of the book the ruies, or portion of 
rules, printed in heavy type, apply both to Munster and 


o Connaught. 
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In the following examples the words underlined are pro- 
nounced alike in Munster and Connaught. 


60. Whenever a or ea (BOTH SHORT), occurring in the first 
syllable of a word is followed by 0, OR, OL, M4, 1nR, 
or by a protected liquid (except y), the « or ea is pro- 
nounced “ou ’’—~.c., like the “‘ ou” in “ house,” or the 
ow” in “ how.” 

N.B.—th PRODUCES A NASAL DIPHTHONG. 


In Dési the protected liquids produce a strongly nasal diphthong 
in the above cases, and the diphthong itself is somewhat like a—ou. 

















ABA ADAC AbAINN Aabnan 
am ann ANNTLA ; ANNPAcT 
aman AMApC AmMAp AMALPTAFL 
AMLAIO AMPA” blLann vay CALLTap 
ball bANT[ACT bDEeEANN CaANnncap ceann 
cAbsaifi Cam CANNTLACT CLABNA cleamnar 
ceAannTcayi ceannfa OALL OpaAnnvoal 
cpann OADAC Palla PALllpacc 
oOPpLANnTAn oneam FEALLTAC rranncac 
fann PEAaLt sAabaim SAbaAl 
5Avb4 5ab4nn SAtt SALON 
saban SABLOS S4Annvac seanncac 
samain 54nn Seaulta Seam ag 
Seat Seallpao Labpaim Labprap 
Laban Labaipit Leabapilann MALL 
Leabap Leabasilan Lesbpdn meabat meavlac 
MANNTAC meabaif MeALLEAO meallTs 
meal 


medabvbpac 
(ear cca a 


D0 


means namaro neanntos pattcos (or 
fAllTos) peann ann pannparpicedc 
pam afi peam ari PANNTAC panntus 
pesdbac reans PLabnad pplanne 
pleamain rrhann Pranntapnaisg pepeanncedan 
PTE ALL Teann TEANNTA TeAMPALL 


(a) In Ulster the group—aba (eaba) is pronounced like 
6—e.g., AbAINN, FAA, OAKAC, Leadbasi, ALAN, fPedabasc, 
TABAII. 

(b) In Desmond cabaip is pronounced tiiq1; so also all parts 
of this verb—eg., cabpiarm=cupaim, &c.; but the phrase cabarpt 
oom (give me) is pronounced like thrum. 

(c) The “ou diphthong” is heard in peanva, peanoace, 
and rearopisor ; but there is no diphthong in reanouine, 
reanotin, &c. 


61. It is only when the « or ea occurs in the accented 
syllable that the diphthong is produced ; hence there is 
no diphthong in 


CAPALL, moLtlann milleann, muileann 


Annro (§ 55) annpan annpuo 


62. It is only in the first syllable that OA, ha, HN 
can produce a diphthong. If they occur in any other 
syllable they produce a long “ « ’’ sound, even though that 
syllable may get a tonic accent. 




















otitleabay maiteamnar bpreiteamn at 
biteamnac Ceagtpiama CANBALL 
cosubar canamain plaiteamail 
Laeteamail bopam A CALAbap 


Srdétneamlact = maipeamta cailleam aint 
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(a) In compound words a diphthong may occur in the 
second syllable—e.g., uptabypa. (pr. oor-loura). 

(b) In Munster the 6 in the termination of the 2nd 
pers. pl. of the past tense—viz., abaj is usually pro- 
nounced like a “w,” hence the long sound is not 
developed. The final of this termination, as likewise 
of that of the Ist pers. pl—viz., ama is pronounced 
slender. ; 

(c) In Connaught the adjectival termination, -mait is 
frequently pronounced in two syllables (like, u-wil), 
but the pronunciation given above is also used. 


68. When 0 or 1m is preceded by a liquid, and followed 
by a broad vowel, the -0, or -ri and the following vowel 
is pronounced ti. 

This really arises from the development of a “helping vowel” 
between the liquid and the 6 or mh, so that the aspirated letter comes 
between two vowels, and the resulting sound is as in the previous 
rule. For example—resjb is pronounced reapab; so that 
reapibar is practically peapabar, 2.2. peaptip. 


Apbar colbar oe alba canpbap 
ceaphac odedsindao0 oioLMANAC = MANHAd 
miopbuil 1onrhap caAlthan utlmus(ad) 


beipbesad = berfut. 
meapoall = meapacatt ; banbsa = bANADdDA. 
(a) speannmapn=speanntp, but this isirregular because 
-mari as a termination of an adjective is pronounced like 
“war” or “‘ U-WAR”’—e.g., ceolman, ponnrhan, &c. 


64. A short “o” (accented) when followed by a 
protected L or m, or by 6, 0, §, or rh+a vowel or liquid, 
gets the sound of the diphthong “ ou.” 


pot COLL ‘OpLom 
fOSa TOSA proba 
vowvar cjiom Tom 
frostuim foslac ooman 
OO AI\ Losa 


also: bponn, bplonnTanap. 


65. The “o” in the following words = 6:— 





fosnam “COGENGAC pompa plomam 
flomaT plomainn fposma tTomAap 
and the prefix com-: ¢g., comuppa, coraipte, 


compac, compad, comarieam, cormnurde,  &e, 
comsap=(cons-sap.) 
‘o’ in comacct and comactac=h or 6. 

66. Whenever “o” or ‘‘10” (both short), accented, 
is followed by a protected n or ng, the ‘“o” or “10” 1s 
pronounced G or 14 in Desmond, and “ow 

In Connaught the ordinary short sound of ‘o” or 
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in Desi. 


igs 


10’’ is heard in these words :— 


anonn bonn cionn 
cionnTéac cionntus connode 
conreabla CONNTABAIPNT CONNTADAITAC 
‘opionn yionn fonn 

ronnra 1onsna (=tina) — 1onnfaipc* 
1onnlaosar TONNPLAIC lonnruls 
1onnprAAIoeTe 1ONNTABAPTA 1onnTaoib 
tons Lonnpac Lonnpad 
pionnt pyonnpa O Ssonntain 
rpywonnlos rpyonnlaite PONNP[AGAc 
tonn TONNTA 


* Sometimes spelled tnparyic. 


D3 


(2) bonn, fonn, ptonn are also pronounced like boun, foun, fyoun. 
fonn, a desire, inclination=fiinn; fonn, a tune=foun. Cronntac 
is sometimes pronounced cioncacé (=kytinthuk) in Desmond. 


67, When «ao or as (accented) is followed by a vowel 
or consonant the diphthong i is produced, likewise when- 
ever «1 accented is followed by a protected liquid, or by 
b, 0, S, mH, + a vowel or liquid the same diphthong is 
produced. 
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i=the “i” in “ high,” “ mine,” &c., as pronounced in 


Treland, except in the north. 








AO AINT AOAIPICIN AVATIC 
SOAfCOs AOanc SOAPTAt 
aonaim soma (C, so mao) adlacaim 
sopaim AODNACAIM AOP[ANO 
aibneaca Agard abne 
AIMS aignesp aigte 
Aimveipceamail = AImypipi anmtear 
badd bainTpeac bLaom 
bLaoOmMANNAC call, CA0AN, cailtpeso 
Cavan CAVAL CAINNT 
caillte _ CAILLTE AC rasaim (C, 
CLadaipie faddb pagampe pagaim) 
raitt (C. aitt) Epainne Lpainneip 
Sada SAopaibd saibne 
marom sparon Laigin 
pagao (C. paca) mainnpéan Naoayic 

O Ragsatlais pagainn 
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painne parobvip rargoiaiy Cavs 
Carog parobseap Tarobre cTArobpedc 


rarovip=sev-ir in Desmond and sir in Dési: maigiptip 
(=maip-cip), wObap (=aw-war or our). 

(a) In Ulster, ava and aga are pronounced like é 
(sometimes like the German 6)—eg., agard = 6é-i; 
AVDA[IC=E-fIC ; SAdAP, ClAddIPE, PLASDAN, padaric, 
avapro, &c. 

(b) In Connaught aibne=av-ne, saitbne=gav-ne, &c. 
Ampipi=am-shir, cainnce=kanf, 

(c) N.B.—When “a1” occurring in the genitive sing. 
or nom. pl. is followed by a protected liquid the 
diphthong i is not developed. The sound is i, except 
in Dési and Clare—e.g., cam (cam): epainn (cpann) ; 
Baill (Fatt); vaitt (batt); oartt (oatt), &e.; paitt= 
PAIL. 

(d) In SuRNAMES—ada=u: O Donncada, OFOSLA04, 


OMupeada: also in the words, bun nado and bunadapac 
(=buntp, buntpac); buada=bi-a; eAlada=alai. 





-404 the old termination of the plural of nouns of the fourth 
declension—i. The termination i or ai is now almost universally 
adopted—e.g., mAlai instead of malava. 

(ce) There is no diphthong in such words as: Lagac, 
FAgAl, Seagan, &c., in which one of the «’s is long. 


68. When e: (sHort), in a stressed syllable, is followed 
by 0, §, © + a vowel or liquid; or by a protected liquid, 


the ‘diphthong Ei is produced. Hi differs from i in having 
a little more of an é colour in the beginning of it. 
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E€1btin eroeann feroit 
reill seibeann - seibeann 
seibim Serbip seibteac 
se1buusim sem leisesar- 
Leisearac merortt metros 
meronedc ceinn (=cinn) 


(a) The same diphthong occurs in :—éiwg, é1gim, 
éiige, &e.; oeimin, oeimneac, oeimnigte, &c. ; and 
sometimes in é1pT, E1pTe act. 

(6) Except when final, eirn is usually pronounced i 
in Desmond, but Ei in Dési. 


oeimear seimeat seimlesc 
pleimyie pleimift seimpesd 
rceimte _ ctemeat 


(c) In Connaught the » and m in the above words are 
pronounced like “v”—e.g., Eibtin (ev-e-leen), Seitim 
(like yevim), vermin (devin), oeimear (devass), seirh- 
pead (gev-roo), &c. 


69. When “u” accented is followed by 0, 0, 5, m, 
C, or by a protected liquid, it is lengthened in sound to 4. 























Aproug (40) ciumaipr cugam (C. cusam) 
écugat (C. cusat) curma cumans 

cum vac cumous cutad 

oubA OU_AINT ouvplar 

DUTACcap OUTAIS OUTPACT 

OLut — Luga Mac Cumaitt 
minug (so) 1muds piubasit 

tubdsyi rugs ubBall 





ubLA uOAcT us oat 


Se a 
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usoaptap usmuisim uma 
umabt wiialoro umLacTt 
UpLAyt upilaip upinaigte 


The “u” is short in suz, ppuc, cvs, (M.=ciud). 

70. 111 and ¢ sometimes cause lengthening of 0. A 
pinead ought not to be written because the “o” is not 
long naturally, and is not pronounced as 6 in some 
places—e.g., Domnall, comnurde, fosnam, corhaiptle. 
See list given in § 65. In Décsi the “o” in these 
words=n ; and the “o” in poman, pomac, &c., =diph- 
thong “ a—ou.” 

71. When $, or slender 6 or m, + a vowel comes 
immediately after t, n, or ;1, the aspirated consonant is 
silent, but produces the sound of i. 


donsup Caisap coingeatt 
O Conaitge ooilgeap éinse 
Fesogait Feapsur O Feapgupa 
Sainte Saittme Slamsait 
inbe dat mngean muimgin 
mupisin raypse a 


beinbe ad = bert 


72. When 1, wu or o1 (all short), under tonic accent, is 
followed by a protected liquid, or by 0, 6, § + a vowel 
or liquid, the 1 is lengthened to i; the “o” and “u” 
are merely broad ghdes in Desmond. In Dési the 
pronunciation is usually i (§ 67). 





binn buide buideAn 
CILL cinn clo1deam 


COoILL crnorde curbe 


Cuinn 
cpluinn 
ouinn 
fuinn 


purge att 
stunn 
mpis 

Luim 
Muimnesc 
nimneac 
ruge 
roiseao 
quompe 


(a) In the following words 
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curbeapac 


ouuse 
ourbe 
Furglesé 
fuinnreos 
suroe 
wnntvinn 
Luise 
mMuUuINnTifi 
pump 
rurde 
TIMCeALL 
fuim 


ce 


cube ac 
‘opium 

O Ouibij 
pameede 
FIL 

1m 

tinn (a pool) 
Luigseao 
nime 

pinnce 

Mac Suibne 
winn 

Mitt 


oi” is pronounced i :— 


loinn, ploinnt, “ooimin (dhing), fordinne (fing-e). 
(b) The following pronouns are not lengthened except in 
poetry :—pinn, Unn, asainn (accent on second syllable). 
73. Protected , never produces a diphthong, but 


lengthens the preceding vowel. 
The following table shows the vowels which are 


lengthened :— 


4 islengthened to 4 


O 
u 
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CAT 655 


ei 
Ol 


x 


is: 


Al 


a 


Al 


(first caot vowel) 





* Note that the other liquids when 
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1” in “ oF Mend “am” tot 


(§ 72). 


protected lengthen the 


© 
beayina bearp beAnnca 
bagi boo buipvo 
CANA CEAIVO cavoe 
ceipoe Cons cannatm 
oe and reaqy reinvoe 
Powe FOIPNESNG= St Mk 
Seanppao meipleac meipileacap 
Ojv0 opromls paproun 
Tala u1fv0 pila 
uptlaip upinuiste upildyt 


ooipipe = oGippe in Munster, but not in Connaught. 


74, The « and o in tappa and coppa (from tap) are 
long ; we have written a pinead over the vowels because 
they are long in Munster and Connaught, and p does 
not usually protect p—eg., peappa, Tuippe, upp, 
rope, &e. 

A pinead ought not to be written over a vowel that is 
long by position (especially when long in only one 
dialect)—e.g., voyvo, ceafro, bap, ovo, ought not to 
be written boo, cedyvo, bpp, 6jvo, because the genitives 
of boyvo and ovo are bunvo and unyvo (cf. cnoc, enuic; 
pore, puipc; soc, suc, &c.), whilst the genitives of 
bozo, ovo Should be vo1yv0, diyvo (cf. ppopne, PPOINT; bPOn, 
bpoin ; LGD, boro; POL, ppoit, &c.). Similarly the 
genitive of ceayvo is ceyvoe, not cedivoe. Again, the 
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4” in bay is short when a termination beginning 


with a vowel is added—e.g., bappaib, bapa, showing 
that the “«” is not naturally long in vas. 

A still stronger reason for not writing ayinead on a 
vowel that is long by position is that this vowel may 
not be pronounced long in other parts of the country. 
For example: uptap is pronounced aptdn in Munster, 
but the “ u” is not long in Connaught or Ulster ; hence 
Munster writers ought not to mark the “u” long. 
It may be well to remark here that the spelling of some 
of the words given in the preceding lists is slightly 
different from the way in which the words are usually 
spelled at present. For example: it is now a common 
practice to omit one of the n’s inrainnc, cainnt, muinn- 
Tip, MUINNTEedNVOA, CIONNTAC, cionncurg, 10onnTAo1b, 
conntabasific, 1onnta, &e. This practice ought not 
to be followed, because “c” does not protect single 
“n”—eg. cluinteap, Cantain, Seinte, speanca, &e. 
The first syllable in cionnta, cionntaé, muinncifi, 
lonnta, conncabaiyic, &¢., 1s pronounced short in 
some places, but this should not furnish writers with 
an excuse for omitting one of the n’s, since the nn is 
the correct spelling, and moreover the words are pro- 
nounced long in other places. 

If every writer is to spell his words in accordance 
with the pronunciation of his own little district, the 
inevitable result will be that in a few years instead of 
having a modern literature we shall have a few hundred 
parochial scrips and scraps that will be read by no one 
outside the writer’s own parish. 


75. The addition of any inflection beginning with a 
vowel will hinder the formation of a diphthong, or the 
lengthening of a vowel. 


DIPHTHONG. 


MeALL 
sleann 
SAUL 
CAILL 
cpom 
pot 
AM 
cam 
Seat 


Lona. 


Seg 
beady 
Feat 
Luins 
coil 
FILL 
oinn 
tonn 


76. The development of a helping vowel (§ 124) will 
prevent a diphthong, or a long vowel, being produced, 
Donnésd (=Vonnaca); Doped (= DOPAC) ; LOLS 


(=bolas)- (=surum) ; 


sum 
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No DIPHTHONG. 


meallaim 


sleanna 
SaAllaib 
caillim 
cflomann 
potlar 
AMANTA 
camaim 
seatlaim 


SHORT. 


sSeaiaim 
beAapipad 
FE Appa 
Luingear 
coille 
fpillim 
binne 
cuinne 


DIPHTHONG. 


MeEALLTA 
sleannta 
SALLOA 
carllce 
cnomta 
POLLTA 


CAMEAO 
Sealleao 


Lona. 
Seappiea 
bedpippa 
reryvoe 
Luinspeorp 
coillte 
FILLPAao 


TONNTA 


(=Luiming); cain (=caypan), &e. 


Lurmnig 
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77. A diphthong cannot be developed immediately 
beside a long vowel. 
O1Abat, bLIAdAIN, FIAbplap, FIAdAIN, DIAM Afi, 
N.B.—The 1 of 14 is always long, =i. 
78. A long vowel sound at the end of a word is usually 
shortened by the addition of a grammatical inflection 
beginning with a consonant. 


mé, mire Ouse, ousgte 

cu, TUPA reéatuive, reéaturote 
ré, peirean cyoreurve, corcuroce 
ri, rire ruse, ruigte 

ni, neice cylorve, cpiorote 


Likewise with the verbal adjectives of verbs ending in 

IS: bailigte, mallingte, Ke. 
CHAPTER X. 
Digraphs. 

79. We have already shown in Chapter VIII. how 
glides are formed, and we have also explained why it is 
not necessary to write the glides in English, whilst it is 
necessary to do so in Irish; consequently there are a 
large number of digraphs in Irish, for it is frequently 
necessary to join a slender consonant to a broad vowel, 
and vice versa. The digraphs used in Modern Izish are 
ed, €0, 10, 41, ti, se, di, 14, 10, 61, 41, Ed, 41, 10, and e1. 
If one of the vowels of the digraph carries a pineao— 
eg., 1,10, 61, &c., there is no difficulty in recognising 
which is the vowel and which the glide ; but when there 
is not a rinead the matter is not quite so easy—e.g., in 
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liom, “o” is the vowel and “1” the glide, whilst in 
rior, “1” is the vowel and “o” the glide. 


80. Before dealing with the sounds of the digraphs 
and trigraphs in detail it is well to give some drill 
exercises in joining a slender consonant to a broad 
vowel, and vice versa. 

Examples similar to the following should be frequently 
written on the blackboard by the teacher. 

The glides are printed in small type, and the student 
is not to pronounce them. As previously explained 
their sole function is to indicate the broadness or slender- 


ness of the consonants. 


81. (1) 0 (2) Oo (ay <6 
CO bo 00 
05 OR 0e0 
CeO bed OR 
Os On Om 
COS vboR OR 
CeO5 beOR DeOR 
COIS bom DOR 
CeOiS beOR V0eOiR 

(Ane 4 (20 (6) O 
su OL ¢o 
us ro feo 
Sug Oil pol 
ths SeO fed 
sis SeOL FOL 
Sts Sedit Fed 


sitiise SeOlT& Feds 
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(1). © (8) an (9) af 
no ann . Af 
on fann Carls 
non peann caipvoe 
neon cleann caivoesr 
noin répeann calvoeamatt 
neom repeanne CAIPOEAMLACT 
nomin rcepeanncdn earcaipoesr 


rtpeanncdn ceoit earcalproeam ail 


Ca. 


82. It has been already pointed out in § 12 that 
there is no single character to represent the first or low 
caot vowel. The long sound of this vowel is heard in 
the words “ jather,” “rather” “ farther,’ as pronounced 
by country people. The position and shape of the 
tongue necessary for the production of this vowel have 
been already described. ‘The digraphs ea and a 
denote the short sound of this vowel when there are 
no disturbing influences due to the consonants. €a is 
preceded by a slender consonant and followed by a 
broad one, whilst «1 is preceded by a broad consonant 
and followed by a slender one. 


bean CeA0 Fear Ppeata 
Ceaic meat NeariT sreama 
Seat meala Seat repeso0 
Seappao Leat Peas PPeatc 
Lear fleaTa rear Cpleara 
Leara sean pesra Seale 


Lean 
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83. In the following cases disturbing influences 
exist :— 

(a) @a, aecented, and in first syllable, followed by a 
protected liquid, or by 6, th, and a vowel or liquid is 
pronounced like ov in “house.” 1h produces a nasal 
diphthong (§ 14). 


Peabac Leabayi meaba 
Leamnact cleamnar Seamayt 
ceann peann sleann 
Seatt meat ceannTap 


For a long list of words refer to § 60 also to § 75. 

(b) When not in first syllable, e« followed by 6, m, &e., 
= wu. 

oullleabag Laeteamail fplaiteamail 

bigeamnac cpormeamail bpeiteamnar 

For longer list refer to § 62. 

(c) When ea accented is followed by the broad gut- 
turals ¢, 5, ns (the ng not being final—Munster), the e 
is a mere glide and the a, @f the ea be initial, gets the 
sound of the first 4 in “capatt,” otherwise it gets a 
slightly flatter sound (Ulster, Munster, and Connaught). 


easla eAsal edaslaly 
eas ailpe CAS Alpi Te SCTAIPE 
Leas CeAcT Cpleac 
beac TeACT imteacc 
peacain TEANSA TEAC 
roeac ceansail Preaspma 


(d) Deas=beos, peacar (7.¢., Seac)=peocarp (eo in veoe § 100 (a)), 
In bean (C. béav), “e ” is the yowel, and “4” the glide; eala = 


ala, ealada = alai, 
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(ec) Ga = i + broad glide in: ingean,* ‘ooilgedr, 
paitéeap, inbesp, coitceann(ca). Refer to § ce 6 


84. ea (unaccented). The . is a glide, and the a= 


the second « in “capatt” (Ulster, Munster and 
Connaught). 


AIPTe Atl reipean reipeanna 


cpleroeann AINSEAL CAIfrOesr 
pdipiceanna MTCACA miller 
Al. 


85. Except in the cases mentioned below, a1, accented, 
has the short sound of the first caot vowel, preceded by . 
a broad consonant and, followed by a slender one 
(Ulster, Munster, and Connaught). 


MIsnead At MT 
MTeAL ainm AMPTeSf\ 
Paic TAIL MOIS 
paic * ainnipt oainsesn 
AINSeAL aipce TAIrce 


(a) In Ulster, Munster, and Connaught a1=e in aip, 
aise, aici; (and in pat in Munster and Connaught). 


(b) In Ulster 1 in the following words :—=“ e ”’ in “ error,” “‘ enter :”” 


Aifle, FAtpie, a1p15ea0, baile, Ainm, aiTne, aimpipt, Tainic (Craig). 





* In these words it is not really the ea which =i, but the “‘ helping 
vowel”? (§ 124) which develops between the two consonants ; 
thus—ooiligeap, imisean, paiticeap, &e. The helping vowel is 


lengthened by the absorbed silent consonant, and the ea is really 
the broad glide. 


F 
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(c) In the following words “4” is a mere glide, and “1” is the 
vowel in Munster :— 


bain, Laise, parve, 5laipe, Slane, caime az5aib. 

41 =i in cpainn, saill, ball, oaill, Refer to § 67 (c). 

86. <A: following a labial (b, p, m, ¢), or a guttural 
gets the sound of the first 4 in capatt, and the “1” is 
a mere glide. 


bail blair bainne 
baile cA1b1°01L caropieam 
caire cAire dal CAIPMIPIT 
CAIPIISEAC paipe FaAippse 
rapping plait* plaitear* 
paitcear Sato sAirce 
Saittim MAtf MAINS 
matron maA1oe MAb 
maipedamatl mait* maitear* 
paroipi parce cait* 


87. d1 followed by a protected liquid or by 0, §, t+a 
vowel or liquid is pronounced t= “1” in “ high.” 


AIsneap Laisin Aibne 

maisoedan PArOovigt CM105 
AIMNP fA CAILL cAinnt 
bainTpedac rainnt saibne 


For longer list of words refer to § 87. 
(a) In Ulster «1 followed by t or §=t. 
(b) In Desmond, a1 =i in pnarom, pargead, cLardeam. 
rarovip_ and pardbpeap=sever and seviruss. 
In Dési parovip =sir. 4 





*In Desmond these are pronounced flat, platap, mat, cat. 
See §138. 
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88. <1, UNACCENTED: 4 is a glide, and 1 the vowel 
(in Ulster, Munster and Connaught). 


obAifi connaic FEADAILI 

CAPAILL Labsif Leabaifi 

pocaifi Soonait reapaim 
U1. 


89. In this digraph the “u” is always the glide 
and the “1” the vowel (in Connaught and Munster). 


buitle buille cluis 
cuirle cnuic cuitm 
culo cluitce cup 
fut fuinneos suro 
Supe sum Muipe 
muin - mui muipigin 
muileann Muiyur Luipne 
sub ouine pipe 
puip TUIT uipce 
(a) In Ulster “u” of the digraph “im” is often the 
vowel, and “1” the glide: muinncip, puinneos, fuinn- 


reos, FuIpeos, cw’0, cuiple, buroeal, buinim, &c. In 
the following words “17° is the vowel: wipce. wits, 
Tulle, ‘OfitiM, fluIbe, ‘OUINe, CUIThNe, cpuInn, TUS, 
‘ouilteos, &e. (Craig). 


90. When 11 is followed by a protected liquid, or by 
6, th, S, 0, + a vowel or liquid, the “ u ” remains a mere 
glide, but the “1 ” is lengthened to i. 

Muimneac bude oluse 
Opium ruse ruim 
Luibeanns rurde Luige 
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burdean bpuisean fuiglead 
surde MuUuINnTifi fuinnreos 
cuimne criortu1de poealuroe 
For longer list refer to § 72. 
‘The “1” of “ur” is short in pcéalurdte, cpiorpturdée, &., the t 
‘not being a vowel or liquid. 
a burdeac =bAOC 
. } Munster 
burdedacap = dsA0CAL 


Amug=anui in Connaught, but amu in Munster. 
‘(Second syllable stressed in both cases). 


10. 


91. In the digraph 10, when under tonic accent, “1” 


‘is the vowel, o the glide, except in the cases mentioned 
below (Ulster, Munster, Connaught) :— 


Siotla flonna Sionainn 
cyuor uuor yior 
fluor bioj\ mion 
S10TA miorcair pionna 
propre sl 


pilolla=friO Ula. 


92. When 10, under tonic accent, is followed by a 
‘labial or a guttural, the “1” becomes a glide, and “o”’ 
the vowel (Ulster, Munster, Connaught). 


liobay\ liobapinac rioc 
plopa p10c 1omaipie 
liom plioét {uocT 
TIOCEAD TIODPIA10 miocain 
yco1ob suuosap 


Also biotap and (¢)10tap. 
sliocar=sllocar. 
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98. 10, under tonic accent, followed by a protected 
liquid = 14 in Desmond, and ow in Desi. 


1oOMpPtuis fionn 10OmMCcAfi 
1onnTAaoib cionntug 1onsna (=tna) 
1ONN Ac (6p)cionn piionnrs 


Refer to § 66. 
94. 10} and 10g =i + “o” glide (Connaught and 


Munster). 
100NnAs TIODLAIC 100 DAITIT 
100AL OIOSAlLTsp O1OS Wit 
DIOSLA Pflosa bi0vsS 
v1i0ObA kee) vIOOFAc€ 
The “1” is naturally long in piogain and viog bail. 
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95. In 10 UNSTRESSED, ‘“‘1” is the vowel and “o”’ 
the glide—e.q., ci0tcos, mMioctds, Pciobol, TioONdl, 
lomdnuive, siobd6s5ac, &e. Tiomdin=comain (4.2., 
broad c). 

lonao = ineao (old Ir. inav); cionnup = conur 
(cA+1onnup). 

O1. 
96. The digraph o1 has three distinct sounds, viz. :— 
(1) o followed by a slender consonant. 
(2) 1 preceded by a broad consonant. 
(3) e preceded by a broad consonant. 

It is very difficult to formulate definite rules to direct 
the student which pronunciation is to be given in a 
particular case. The following, however, may be of 
some assistance :— 

(a) After gutturals (including t), or when followed by 
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two different consonants (one may be silent owing to 
aspiration) the pronunciation is generally o. 


rcoit coipoe coir OOINT 
Loit foipbte coiccesann  voilsesar 
Loire —porlbip OOILBip\ boict 


(6) When followed by or another consonant and 
slender vowel the sound is usually 1 in Munster, but in 
Connaught the pronunciation is e in almost all cases, 
excepting rule (a). . 


roineann COIf Oifi foipedann 
coinne pois ooineann o10e 
TOIf oilLeAmAINT fof plommir 


(c) In many words rules (a) and (5) will conflict, the 
pronunciation is then variable. In the following list 
the letters in brackets give the sound of the o1 :— 


soile (o or 1) cpoire (1, e) cpordte (1) 
oifis (0, e) 501° (1, e) coice (0, e) 
T01°0 (0, e) Togs (1) sloine (1) 

cpoiceann (e) coin (1) poiteac (o) 
coil (0, e) coilte (1) voice (0) 

voir (0) ‘ooirie (e) coipceéim (1) 
oipteso (1, e) o1vjie (e) joim (e); C 
roitin (0) coisice (0) joim (1); mM 


97. o1 followed by a protected liquid=i in Desmond, 
but i in Dési. 
coll comypis ploimpe cloinn moitl 
Refer to § 72, 





sath ’ oy 


preppy 


OP FFAS Soe 


a eas 
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(a) 01 =f, in poimnz, voimin,* forgne, forgo, 
Leac-o1rdpe, coictivesr. 


98. o1d and og (not final) =i (usually). 


cpoide o10ce o10ean 
coroce ipTeo1roce sporde 
98. 01 UNSTRESSED = unstressed e, or 1. 
oilean oileamaine oipeamnac 
oroeacar (§ 52 (4)) oipeaccar 
e€o 


100. In this digraph the “o” is always the vowel, 
and, except in a very small number of words, gets its 
long sound—+.e., 6 (except in Ulster). The eis a very 
audible glide (resembling the English sound of “y’’). 
The “‘e” is not heard when initial, or when it follows r. 
In Ulster “e” is likewise the glide, but the “o”= 
“o” in “lord,” “ adorn,” &c. (§ 12 (c)). 


ceo beo ceo 
eo TeEOTflA Cogan 
eolar reoo ceou 
reot DE OT reompa 
peols Leon ruireos 
opupeos eol seobsa0 


(a) The “o” is short in veod, eocaip, peo, and in 
Connaught, reomj. As there are very few words in 
which the digraph eo is pronounced short, it is not 


necessary to mark the “o” long. 





* In Desmond bn and mn often produce the sound of ns—e.g., 
Suibne=Suinge; voimin, quasi voinn=dhing; sibni=insi; 
sarbni = singi. 
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1U. 
' 101. In this digraph the “1” is always a glide, and 
““u” in the vowel ; so that its sound is simply u (short) 
preceded by a slender consonant (Ulster, Munster and 
Connaught). 


piuc piucad fiucaim 
pluc TUG ciug (S$ =bin M.) 
oie pr.inniub’, MM.) Siubdn iucAif\ 
pr.inniu, C. 
AO. 


102. This digraph has simply the sound of é preceded 
and followed by a broad consonant. After labials the 


sound resembles “ wé.” 

Aor baor AONAT 
SA0L CAOL raor 
OAOfI 540t CAoce 
mMAaot bAOgsAL (=bAOL) = Maori 
fpaobari (=padop) oO paojt 
5ls00 TAO’ PAaotayi 
don AONACE AOPTA 
AOL OAOL LAOS 
baot CAOf CAOPAC 


but caopa=cuife. 
In Ulster ao is pronounced like 6 in German, but u 
is also frequently heard. 


ed. 
103. This digraph has not quite so open a sound as 


the “4” in “tan,” “bn,” &c., nor so flat a sound as 
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the “a” in Maggie (#.e., the long sound of the first caot 
vowel, § 12 (a)). The “e” shows that the preceding 
consonant must be slender. 


pledén oiledén milledn 
ciredn caipledn cinedt 
mitredn ($144) Sean 


commedo=cimao (§ 12). 


104. When e is followed by % or § it is pronounced 


& (§ 12) or 4. 
breads bpleageact medéoon 
meddeainTt pplesocsr cnesad 


G4 or eu. 


105. Both these digraphs represent the same sound, 
and the first one (7.e., 64) has been adopted by the 
Gaelic League as it represents the sound of the digraph 
in Connaught and in Ulster—viz., é followed by a broad 
glide ; and as eu does not denote the Munster sound 
better than é4, é4 should be accepted as the standard 
spelling. 


(a) In Munster the sound is generally 1-ea—+.e., the 
long sound of i followed by the sound of ea in reap, 
Lean, bean, &c. There is practically equal stress on the 
two vowels ij-ea. 


MEA Feap Léar 
EADAC Oé6AN éA04N 
fFEs’D véesr bpéan 


(b) Before gutturals, labials, and t, the sound varies 
between i-ea and j-4 (second a in capatt), while there 
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is a tendency to put the tonic accent on the second 
vowel. 


PCEAL Teac bésL 
bpéas Séamar 
Eadmonn (Eamon) ; often pronounced yamon. 
In o0é45 and céao the stress on the second vowel is 
very marked. 


(c) When grammatical inflections are added the 
sound usually = é—eg., mésap (= mi-eap), but 
méapanna (= mé-panna), also spelled méipeanna 
réaopad (= pé-tac), &e. 


ME. 
106. <e=6 preceded by a broad consonant ; as the e 
in this digraph is always long it is unnecessary to write 
a pinesad on it. 


Lae cTpaen Saeveal 

Laete Saevilis(e) (C.) S4etuinn (M.) 

Saevealac (Saovatac) ae (broad fp) 
C1. 


107. In Modern Irish the vowel e occurs only at the 
end of words—e.g., baile, mé, Ule, reampoise, &e. : in 
all other positions the digraph é1 is used instead of 6, 
and e1 instead of e. The normal sounds of é1 and e1 
are exactly those of é and e respectively (§ 12, c, d, e). 


WHEN e1 (STRESSED) IS FOLLOWED BY %, &, 6, + &@ 
yowel or liquid ; or. by a protected liquid THE DIPHTHONG 
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Ei 1s PRODUCED (§ 68). In Dési tm, in addition to the 
above, produces this diphthong. 


e1dean pervil Leigear 
Leiseapac mer1vdif metros 
me1opeac EibLin speir 
oeimesr Seimpeao 


For longer list refer to § 68. 


108. In the following words e1 is pronounced “1” in 





Munster. 
oeiprip oeinear teine 
ne1o0 rmeis rmeisin 
feicrine sein meicvil 
oeitnesr meipneac, reiteam 


Leinb=tinb’ or tend. 
Leisint=Usint or teosaint (eo short, § 100 (a)). 


(a) In Ulster e1=1 in the following words: meirce, 
sfeim, eile best, ceitpe, Leisim, Deimedr, Seimpedao 


(Craig). 


109. In the following words “1” is pronounced like 
e,” in Munster :— 
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Lcipt (=Leicip), Litipeac, Liteapvd4, Tinneasr, File. 


1. 
110. In the digraph 14, 11s always the stressed vowel, 
and gets the full sound of i (§ 12), whilst the « is always 
unstressed, and consequently equals the second « in 


“capatt.” (M. U. & C.). 
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PIAL CiALL TMALL 
syuan Dian | yuan 
pian pia 14°0 
pia path lam 
Dia 0140 midan 


(a) O14 (used with Luain, Méipic, Ke.) =e. 
(6) In the phrase “014 beata-p4,” 014 = 06. 


(c) C1s is pronounced (and now usually written) cé. 


Ud. 


111. In this digraph, as in the last, both vowels are 
distinctly heard, but “u” gets the stress of the voice, 
and has its long sound—viz., i; « has its unstressed 
value (M. U. and C.). 


cuan sua fusp 
pus Anuar Luat 
Luac Puact udapal 
cluar UACTAfI buacaill 
CuAdac rcoudad cudalar 
bpudac 


(a) Ua in surnames = O (G in Kerry, sometimes) : 
Us OALAIS. 


(6) In Munster usin the words nusd and nuadact is 
pronounced 6: bruil aon pcéal nuad (=n6) asat? 


112. The digraphs 1, «i, 61, io, t1, and iu present no 
difficulty as the vowel carrying the rinead always 
gets its full long value, and the other vowel is a mere 
glide. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Trigraphs. 
118. The following trigraphs are employed in Modern 
Trish—viz., ed1, edt, 141, udt, et, 1t1, Ae1, and tio. 


el. 

114. This trigraph is employed to denote the long 
sound of the first caot vowel—z.e., the “a” in 
“Maggie” (§ 12). As the “e” and “1” shew, it is 
both preceded and followed by a fee consonant. 

pledin (pleagain). — caiptedin oiledin 

Tintedin cipedin miltedin 


mitpedin (§ 144) Sein (Seagain) 


Ed. 


115. This trigraph represents the short sound of the 
previous one. It differs from ea and «1 (both of which 
also represent this sound) in the fact that it is both 
preceded and followed by a slender consonant. It 
occurs in very few words. 

Seaicifie, meas, teaip (gen. of cear, lit. form= 

tespa); eaiic (gen. of eajic), peace (gen. of 
reac). 


1&1. 


116. In this combination the first “1” has its full 
value of i, whilst the second “1” has its unstressed 
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value. The only function of the « seems to be to 
denote in writing the separation of the two distinct 
sounds of “1.” 


rian qiain rciain 
Oyustn *Usaimin 


(a) In Munster, 01410, and all the phrases got from 
this word, are usually pronounced vi-es—e.g., 1 101.410 = 
1 ni-es. 


UM. 
117, The sound of this trigraph is usually “ u-1,” the 
1 getting its unstressed value; but the sound “ G-e” 
s also heard. 


cuain pusip fudim 
Udit Nudifi piiain 
(a) In Ulster and Connaught ua: followed by 0 or 
$ is pronounced 4-i (like “ewy” in “dewy’’). In 
Munster the 1 would not be usually lengthened in such 
a case, but the © or § would be sounded as 5. 


cpuard, uss, nudard, bUAID, CudTO. 
(6) In the words pmuain, pmuainte, pmuainim, &e., 


the uai=ui (u being a mere glide). They are now usually 
written pmasoin, pmaoince, &c. 


€01. 


118. This trigraph in Connaught and Munster has 
always the sound of 6 preceded and followed by a 
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slender consonant. The “e” glide is very marked, 
except when it is initial or follows r. 

In Ulster eo: is pronounced like the “o” in “Jord,” 
“adorn,” &c., preceded and followed by a slender 
consonant. 


beoip feoit ceoit 

feoif neoin inneoin 

DeorTl sleoite fuinneois 

opupeois reoit bpeoite 
01. 


119. This trigraph gets the sound of i, preceded by 
a broad consonant, in Connaught and Munster. After 
a labial the sound is like “* wee.” 

In Ulster, the sound is that of so in that province 
(viz., German 6) followed by a slender consonant. 


reaoit CAOIL fAoIp10INn 
AoIr Aoine Aoipe 
tTA010e ‘oAoIne cAoin 
CATAOIP MAOIfI ssoite 
paoipipe DAOITILE Aolvoe 


120. In Munster, 401 in the following words = 6, 
preceded by a broad consonant. 


noi C401 fAoiream 
naoim ¢40o1 (slender ¢) rsot 
70401 
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TH: 


121. This trigraph = « preceded and followed by a 
slender consonant (Connaught, Ulster and Munster). 


poi Siuifi siupe 
siuirpcir ciuin Piuineip 
ME. 


122. This érigraph occurs in only one or two words— 
eg., seit. (= é + slender ), the gen. of sey (broad p). 


ujo. 


123. This trigraph has been introduced into Izish 
writing only very recently. The Literary spelling of 
this trigraph is gait (ao1 being employed later). The 
sound is i preceded by a broad consonant (§ 71). The 
final t is broad in Desmond (hence the spelling uio), 
but slender everywhere else, consequently the literary 
spelling gait had better be retained. 

It may not be out of place to mention here that the 
termination -gait is employed to form verbal nouns 
from many verbs expressing sounds made by the 
mouth and speech organs; also from verbs expressing 
sudden actions. 


slamsail PNAsSsait 
FEAOSAil rmussail 
Popesosail CADS AIL 
pursail bpacsail 
Spagsait OPANNTSAIL 


SOSSAil Flappsail 


SE 


CHAPTER XII. 


Combination of the Consonants, 
THe HeLpeinc VowEeEL. 


124. There are certain combinations of consonants 
which do not coalesce, so that a short vowel (broad or 
slender, according as the consonants are broad or 
slender) must be pronounced between them. 

The following are the combinations which do not 





coalesce :— 
cn nc nb Lb 
ls tlm tm fib 
pb 1s on qm 
pm pc nm tn 
ej gn 
sopm (= 5opom) colm (=colom) vedas (oedpios) 
E Suipm (=suryum) — curtLm(=cwuitim) vers (= oes) 
orm Atm Cormac 
Ainm cain coyin 
ooTin ALLOA boyio 
reap reid FEATS 
reise : cnoc cnear 
sno bALB Donnéad 
DOTCA marid aitne 
Atpugad™® (=atapna) aipseao MASAO 





*Atpusad before the words invé, and am4yaé is always pro- 
nounced apy, this spelling might be adopted with advantage. 


G 
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125. There is always a helping .vowel between y and n 
when the n is final—e.g., coyin, cayin, ocopn, &c.; but 
when the n is not final the helping vowel does not 
usually occur. In this case the p is protected, and the 
preceding vowel is lengthened—e.g., oceans, bearina, 
cainad, &c. See § 78. 


126. A very short helping vowel is heard between 
all the consonants and slender 1: cpé, vbpeds, vyuz, 


cor, Ti, preab, Hiusan, Spear, ofipeos. 


127. In Munster the termination (ta or te) of the 
verbal adjective (past participle) is often joined to the 
stem in verbs of the first conjugation ending in c, 5, 
c, and »p, by means of a helping vowel. The helping 
vowel in these cases is invariably slender. 

The reason for this peculiarity is that the verbal adjective in 


these cases is formed on analogy with verbs belonging to the second 
conjugation. 


Acts (=stuite) ceapta (=ceapuite) 
mearcts (=meapsuite) ctAsta (=Tasuite) 
nearcta PAirccre 

TACTTA bActA 

slacta Leasta 


The “uu,” which we have written with the helping vowel “1,” 
is a mere glide. 


(a) There is usually no helping vowel in cugta and cé5t4, but 
there is in ceaota (usually spelled ceaouiste). 


128. In the following combinations one of the con- 
sonants is absorbed by the other, and a single con- 
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sonantal sound results. This must not be confounded 
with eclipsis, which happens only to the initial consonant 
of a word, 

on=nn: céa0nd, Séaond, Marrone. 

OL = UL: CODLAD, CODLAIM, FODLA, NoDLAIS. 

in. st: oblnad, cotnd, daitne, d1lneacc. 

ngn =n: congnam, 1ongna. 

ins = torn: Cuaitnse (in Co. Meath), pr. cuaite or 

cuaine. 


129. When a word ends in 0, the v is silent before an 
inflection beginning with c—e.g., cyerote, cperote.sy, 
CES0TA, OPUIOTedfl, FOOTE, OEAPMAVDTA, PEIOTE Afi, 
rmérote, TOlroecteafi. 


130. In Ulster, or rh final following a liquid (or vowel) 
in monosyllables is silent, but it lengthens the helping 
vowel to @: cand (Tapiti), Lean’ (leant), Sand (Sana), 
mad (maid), peas (peapa), Lath (L4-41), en drh (cpd-), 
puad (pti-c). 


ASSIMILATION OF LAND Nf. 


131. In Munster when t and n are followed by j, they 
are usually assimilated and become silent, but, neverthe- 
less, a diphthong is developed in the preceding vowel. 

reannpam (= peabparh or peabn-pad). 
oedltpam (= Dedbath OF 0ed-pArh). 
bainpiogain (= vabsion). 

eALLAM ac (= Deabptic), 

bantam (=babLatn). 

bpanpad (=—byadia), 
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NS. 

132. As already explained the combination ns in 
such words tons, tins, peans, &c., is a simple con- 
sonantal sound, and should therefore be represented by 
a single character. In the following words, however, 
ns does not get its ordinary sound :—ctdnsap (=tdnap 
in Munster, ténasap in Connaught) ; 1onsna (M.=ana, 
C.=iona); 1onsancap (M.=ancar, C.=ioncar) ; 1onsan- 
cac (M.=ancac, C.=iontac); paippins (Des.=pappess 
or fairing); consnam (= ctinam); consantac 
(=ctincac); canpains (Des.=cappds, Tapiprac) ; Atcuin- 
51m (=atcuinim); camping (Des.=caiptis). 


133. In Ulster when a word ends in “n” and the 
following word begins with o, the o is pronounced n. 
aon oumne is pronounced son nuine 
rean-ouine ___,, »  PeAn-nuine 

Aon DeOT 2 5 Aon neof 


re, pp, and rc. 

134. C, p, and c are always voiced (?.e., are pro- 
nounced xs, b, 0) after r, except when they are final. 
The student may convince himself of this by placing 
the forefinger on the pharynx while pronouncing such 
words aS :—pcéal, reél, ppapdn, &c., or the words 
school (ps ut), speak (pvic), &c. The vocal chords will 
be felt to vibrate for the consonant after r. 

As, however, rc, rp, rt is the usual* spelling, as no 


* Except in the case of ps5, which for some time has been the 
accepted spelling. As, however, po and rb have never been usual 
it is illogical to insist on retaining 5, while rejecting rb and ro. 
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mistake can possibly arise by using them, (for the 
consonant after p can be kept unvoiced only by a 
strong effort), and as they have been adopted as the 
standard spelling in “The Irish Text Society’s 
Dictionary,” it is better to let them stand, than to alter 
them to rs, rb, fo. 


Mn and Cn. 


135. In Connaught and Ulster the combinations mn 
and cn are always pronounced my and cp. 


mnd is pronounced in Connaught and Ulster mpd 


cnoc . ys coc 
cno ) ) cpio 
cnam a 45 cram 


Effects of the sound of h. 


136. The various aspirated consonants, which get tee 
sound of h—viz., t, ¢, ¢ in terminations of verbs, and 
slender ¢, unvoice* the consonant beside them—.e., 
they change the sound of b into that of p, v (6, m) into 
f, 5 into c, and 0 into c; they also unvoice the liquids— 
€.g., ndom is pronounced naov, but if -ta be added, the 
t (=h) unvoices the rh, and naomta is pronounced 


naopa. 
ssotmar (=sdorayi). Leabta (=Leapa). 
Liomta (=Lioza). oeipbprap (= ople-fup). 





* When we say that a letter is unvoiced, we mean that the vocal 
chords do not vibrate for its production, and consequently the cor- 
responding voiceless letter is the result. See § 16. 
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ramtac (=pdpac). raspan*(=pdcao). 
cjieroreso(=cpleiteso). pepiobpa0(=pepiops). 
repiobta (=pcyioza). 


137. In such words as cyi, tpoig, plear, &c., the 
liquids are voiced ; but they are not voiced in « tpi, A 
Tpois, APlLesrp, aitpuge, Ke. 


138. A peculiar feature of Desmonp Irish is that 
the letters which get the sound of n suppress the slender 
vowels beside them, provided the slender vowel is part 
of a digraph or trigraph—e.g., mait is pronounced mat, 
and consequently the plural form maite is pronounced 
MATA, CAIT = CAT, FLAIT = FLAT, Flaiteap = flatar, 
OflOicCes’O0 = OfOTAD, "DOOICeALL = DOTALL, DicedALL= 
DiTOL,T 04 ficesol= DAtTAD. 

Ataiti is pronounced artip. 

These words ought not to be spelled as they are 
pronounced in Desmond, because the Desmond pro- 
nunciation of these words is very different from that of 
the rest of the country. 


Eclipsis. 


139. Kclipsis is the term used in Irish Grammar to 
denote the suppression of the sound of certain Irish 
consonants (when initial) by prefixing others; both, 
consonants are wriiten, but only the first—z.e., the 








* It is only wher the ¢ is sounded as h that it unvoices the preceding 
consonant, 

+ The sound of h is independent of the law Caottecaot. See § 49. 

{ The literary spelling is o4 fi¢r0—z.e., slender 0; but the v is 
broad in both Munster and Ulster. 





~ 
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eclipsing one, is pronounced—e.g., scapatt is pro- 
nounced sapatt. , 


p is eclipsed by b | 


ct »” 0 
” S 
F » 6 
b » m 
0 - n 
5 * ng (only‘n‘is written.) 


140. In the Table of Consonants given in Chapter V. 
the letters », c, and c occur in the first column, under the 
heading “‘ Voiceless Stops,” whilst v, 0, and 5 are found 
in the second column—the “ Voiced Stops.” ff occurs 
in the third column under the heading “ Voiceless 
Spirants,” while 6 is in the fourth column—“ Voiced 
Spirants.” 

The eclipsing letters for b, 0, and 5 (viz., m, n, ns) 
all occur in the fifth column—the “ Nasal Liquids.” 


144. Eclipsis may, therefore, be more scientifically 
defined as “The voicing of the initial consonant of an 


Irish word, if it be voiceless, or the nasalising of it, if it be 
already voiced. ’’ 


142. It has been already pointed out in the Irish 
Grammar that the letter “  ” cannot be eclipsed—a fact 
that is still questioned by some writers. A glance at 
the Table of Consonants will show that there is a gap 
in column 4, where the sound of “‘ z,”,—7.e., the voiced 
sound of; p,” should occur. The voiced sound of “ ¢”’ 
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does not occur in Irish, therefore the letter «+ ’’ cannot 
be eclipsed.* We likewise stated in the Grammar that 
“<>” is eclipsed by “ng,” although “n” is the letter 
used im writing (both letters then getting the sound of 
ns). A glance at the Table drawn up on phonetic 
principles shews that 5 is eclipsed by ns, not by n. 


Syncope. 

148. One of the characteristics of spoken Irish is the 
shortness of the words. Words of more than four or 
five syllables are seldom met with. The two methods 
employed in Irish for keeping the words short are 
Syncope and Metathesis. 

Syncope may be described as the telescoping of a 
word, whenever a grammatical inflection or a suffix 
commencing with a vowel is added. A short vowel or 
digraph in the last syllable of a word of more than one 
syllable is usually elided and the consonants brought 
together whenever the word is lengthened. The 
bringing together of the consonants frequently results 
in one of them becoming silent (§ 128), or else a short 
helping vowel may develop. 

maroin gen. sing. = marone (pr. mainne) 





CATA , = catpiac (pr. catapiac) 
olann > = olna (pr. otta) 
obaifi . = orbyie (pr. o1bipe) 
cotann re = cotna (pr. cotta) 
* The sound of ; is sometimes suppressed and c is prefixed ; 


but c cannot be the eclipsing letter of r, and moreover, this replacing 
of the sound of ¢ does not follow the rules for Eclipsis (Irish Grammer 


§ 26). 
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polsip nom. pl. = roitre (pr. poitre, M.) 





opr 3 = voipire (pr. ooipre, M.) 
innip pres. tense = innqim (pr. innrim, M.) 
covAIL ad = covlaim (pr. cottaim) 
Labsip a = Labpaim 
orcail ‘3 = orclaim 

ES freaplamail abs. noun = feapamtacc 

: aoibinn 3 = aoibnesr 

Metathesis. : 


144. Metathesis is the transposition of letters or 
syllables in a word. Such transposition is common in 
Munster Irish, either to facilitate pronunciation, or 

- else to prevent the development of a “ helping vowel,” 
and thus the words are kept short. 


cuispine (pr. cuipsinc). TUISpionnac (pr. cTwuipsion- 


reicpine (pr. fipsinc). nac). 
cayuspine (pr. caipipsinc). mitpeacc (milreacc), mit- 
eaplaire (easaitre). redn (miptedn). 
oeipopiuap (One-pop). De Apbpacaipi (Opie-te di). 
COvALTA (=CODLATA= Mcpse (apci or arcipti). 
“ COLLATA). upcup (pucap). 
TPStNONA (cTpdnt6na).* — sitmgsim (aintim). 
ciopmus (cpromiug). rplopao (ppp). 

— éonnaé (noc). Appovoro (appotoro). 


biopidn (bpedn). 





* Tpacnona, in Dési; cpdtndna in Kerry. 
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Aba, river, 60, Ainm, name, 85, 124. 
Aba, dwarf, 60. ainnipi, @ maiden, 85. 
Abainn, dat. of aba, 60. aif, on, on him, 85 (a). 
Aby4n, song, 14, 60.° Aipie, attention, 85 (d). 

% Aca, at them, 57. Aifideao, money, 124, 

AvAIntT, kindling, 67. (ap) aip, back (adv.), 85. 

AvAnt4, kindled, 67. Aipeipse, resurrection, 52 (6). 

AvdAziC, a horn, 67. airce, @ gift, 85. 

ADATCOS, a cornicle, 67. aipios, restitution, 52 (6). 
AvATT, & pillow, 67. Aiptedp, journey, 84, 85, 
avdareaypi, a halter, 67. Ait, funny, 85 
Adb4z, cause, 67 (note). : Aiteaca, places, 84. 
AvLAcAm, I bury, 67, aitedp, fun, pleasure, 85. 
40m, timber, 67. aitne, knowledge, 85 (), 124. 
Adnacam, I bury, 67. Aitmgim, I recognise, 144. 
adnaim, I enkindle, 67. Altpugse, repentance, 137, 144. 
AOp40, adoration, 67, Atb4, Scotland, 124. 
adpaim, I adore, 67. am, time, 60. 
sep, air, 106. amaodn, fool, 58. 

AS, at, 57. amannta, pl. of am, time, 52 (2). 
As4ib, at ye, 85 (c). amin, only, 36. 

45410, face, 67. amaric, sight, 60. 

Axgainn, at us, 72 (Db). Amafp, & Mercenary, 60. 
asurp, and, 52 (1). amaprap, bark (of a dog), 60. 
A1b15, ripe, 85. AmtLar1d, thus, 60. 

Aibne, rivers, 67. Ampdn, a song, 14, 60. 
Aibneaca, rivers, 67, Amydp, doubt, 60. 

aici, at her, 85 (a). Amv04, astray, 69. 

aise, at him, 85 (a). amis, outside, 69 (a). 
Aisnead, mind, 85, an, the, 56. 

Aisneap, argument, 67. analt, over (to this side), 60. 
Aste, of a face, 67. anbdpuit, broth, 52 (6). 

AiLne, beauty, 128. anpa, terror, 20 (e). 
Aitnesét, beauty, 128, Ann, in it, 60. 

aimed, disadvantage, 52 (6),67. | annpa, beloved, 60. 
AimLeipceamait, lazy, 67. Annpact, dearness, 60. 
aimp1%, procure, alm at, 67, annpin, there, 55, 

Aimpiqt, time, weather, 67. anno, here, 55. 

aingseal angel, 84, Annpun, yonder, 55. 





Anonn, over (to that side), 66. 
anudp, down (from above), 111. 
Aov, Hugh, 102. 

daoibinn, pleasant, 36 (e), 143. 
Aoibnesp, pleasure, 36 (e), 143. 
Aoine, Friday, 119. 

Aoitioe, height, 119. 

soir, age, 119, 

Aon, one, 102. 

dol, lime, 102. 

Aonae, & fair, 102. 

AON, alone, 102. 

Aonsurp, Aonghus, (ee 

sor, people, folk, 102. 

Aorta, aged, 102. 

Aproloro, absolution, 143. 
Att, our, 33. 

apidn, bread, 53. 

4pdin, gen. of apan, 24. 
Apbayi, corn, 63. 

Apodn, a height, 58. 

Aprou (usa), raising, 69. 
Apro0can, I shall raise, 37 («). 
Ayim, an arm, 124. 

Afi, high, 33. 

Afiparo, ancient, 26 (, 9) 

Apt, Arthur, 33. 

4r, out of it, 58 (5), note. 
APcalt, arm-pit, 58 (5). 

4t, a swelling, 33, 

Ataipi, father, 138. 

Atcuinse, request, 132. 
4tcuinsim, I request, 132. 
atpusad, change, 124, 

ATTA, SWOllen, 127. 


Attuipipe, weariness, sorrow, 
52 (6). 

Da, cows, 33. 

bAbos, doll, 58. 

vac, hindrance, 33. 

bacta, hindered, 127. 

bacaé, lame, a beggar, 52 (4), 


bacats, gen. of bacaé, 52 (4). 
bacann, (he) hinders, 58, 
bAv, affection, 38 (f), Ex. 
bv, boat, 33. 

bévoyta, of a boatman, 58. 
bavb, raven, 36 (d), 67. 





basun, bacon, 58. 

bdrvin, a little boat, 43, 52 (3). 

bait, blessing, 86. 

baile, town, 85 (b), 86. 

baileocaip, you will gather, 
37 (a). 

bailiste, gathered, 77. 

bait, of a limb, 85 (c). 

bin, ‘gen. masc. of bdn, white, 
24. 


bain, cut, take, 85 (c), 

bainne, milk, 86. 

bainpiogan, queen, 52 (6), 131. 

baintpeaé, widow, 67, 

balb, dumb, stammering, 124. 

batt, limb, 60, 

balla, wall, 52 (1). 

ban, white, '33. 

banb4a, one of the ancient names 
for Treland, 36 (d), 63. 

bannlam, cubit, 131. 

bantyacc, woman-folk, 60. 

bAnuis, whiten, 52 (2). 

bsosal, danger, 102, 

baor, foolishness, 102. 

baot, silly, 102. 

bap, your, 36 (c). 

bapp, top, 73. 

bayipOs, a grip, 58. 

bp, death, 33. 

bar, palm of the hand, 33. 

bara, plural of bar, 58. 

beac, bee, 83 (c). 

beas, little, 83 (d). 

beas4n, few, 53. 

béal, mouth, 105 (d). 

bean, @ woman, 82. 

beann, a jot, summit, 60. 

beannact, blessing, 52 (4). 

beannws, salute, bless, 52 (4). 

beazina, a gap, 73. 

beapip, cut, shave, 73. 

beappiad, cutting, 75. 

beappta, cut. shaven, 73, 

béarp, a custom, mauner, 105, 

béim, a stroke, 33. 

beipbeab, boiling, 63. 

beipit, two persons, 108 (a). 

beo, alive, 36, 100. 

beorp, beer, 118. 
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bi, be, 33, 36. 

biad, food, 110. 

binn, melodious, 72. 

biovba, a foe, 94, 

biovs, start, 94. 

biov5 46, sprightly, 94. 

biolap, Water cress, 92. 

biop, a spit, stake, 91. 

biopiAn, a pin, 53, 144. 

bio, they are, 33. 

bim, I am, 33. 

bit, you are, 33. 

biteamnaé, rascal, 62. 

bladm, flame, blaze, 67. 

bLadmannaé, boastful, 67. 

bLaip, of taste, 96 

blannovarp, flattery, 60. 

bliavdain, year, 77. 

bod, cow, 33. 

bovar, deaf, 64. 

bobvpad, deafening, 
ing,’’ 36 (a). 

bog, soft, 33. 

boiéc, poor, 48, 96 (a). © 

boir, dat. of bor, a palm, 96 (c). 

béitpin, a little road, 26 (f). 

bols, a belly, 76. 

bonn, sole of the foot, 66. 

Dopama, Boru, 62. 

bopib, violent, 124. 

boyro, a table, 73. 

bpacsail, croaking, 123. 

byiavdn, a salmon, 52 (3), 53. 

bpannpad, tripod, 131. 

(50) bp4t, for ever, 40 (a). 

bpéas, a lie, 105 (6). 

beds, fine, 104, 126. 

bpedstacr, fineness, beauty, 104. 

byéan, foul-smelling, 105. 

brerteamnarp, Judgment, 52 (a), 
62 


** bother- 


bpeor(d)ce, sick, 118. 

Danas, gen. of 
O’Brien. 

vpratan, a word, 36 (a). 

bpis, substance, vigour, 38.. 

byip, break, 126. 

byupim, I break, 12 (9). 

bpds, & shoe, 33. 

brromaé, a colt, 58, 


Dyranac, 


93 





bytdin, gen. of bpdn, sorrow, 24. 
bronn, bestow, 64 
bponncanap. a present, 64. 


. bpuigean, fight, 90. 


buacaill, a boy, 111. 

buada«, of victory, 67 (d). 

buard, victory, 117 (a). 

buail, strike (v). 

Deatreet some one will strike, 
8. 


buarilceapt, some one strikes, 48. 
bualad, act of striking, 38 (e). 
burde, yellow. 72. 
burdeac, thankful, 90 (a). 
burdeacap, thanks, 90 (a), 
burdean, a company, 72. 
burdean tpluas, a host, 21 (e). 
buile, madness, 89, : 
buille, a blow, 89. 
buin, dat. sing. of bé6, a cow, 24. 
buipro, gen. of boy, a table, 73. 
bun, charge of ; a foundation, 33, 
bunavdap, foundation, 67 (d), 
bunavarpac, original, substan- 
tial, 67 (d). 
burp, your, 36 (c). 


Cabaip, help, 60. 
cabsail, babbling, 123. 
C40, What, 33. 

cavain, a mug, 67, 
caval, a rind, 67. 
cavan, a wild goose, 67. 
céibroil, a chapter, 86. 


. cAropieath, acquaintance, 86. 


caill, lose, 67. 
cailleatnain, lose (verbal noun), 
21 (d), 62, 
caillim, I lose, 52 (2), 
cailtpeano, I shall lose, 67, 
cailtce, lost, 67. 
caillteac, destructive, 67. 
caime, crookedness, 85 (c). 
cainnt, talk, 67. 
caittoe, friends, respite, 73, 
caiptoeap, friendship, 84. 
caipizedc, rocky, 86. 
caire, a stream, 86. 
caipeal, a pile, 86, 


caipledin, castles, 114, 
caipledn, castle, 103. 
caipmipit, combat, 86. 

cait, throw, 86. 

caiteam, act of throwing, 38 (/,). 
caLlabap, mantel-piece, 62. 
calltap, coulter. 60. 

cam, crooked, 60. 

canamain, dialect, 62. 

canncaz, anger, 60. 

canntlacé cranky, 60. 

caoc, blind, 102. 
caocpponaise, nasal twang, °5. 





c4o1, & way, 120. 

csoin, lament, 119. 

caol, slender, 102. 

caol tryiut, a slender stream, 
21 (e). 

csopt, a berry, 102. 

caorpa, a Sheep, 102. 

caorpiac, of a sheep, 102. 

capalt, a horse, 52 (1). 

capailt, of a horse, 88. 

cj, Where (before past tense), 33 

cad, & friend, 58. 

capbatt, a carol, 62. 

capin, a heap, 76. 

cazinaim, I slaughter, 73. 

capnad, slaughter, 73. 

capiais, & rock, 26 (9). 

cappbap, @ carouse, 63, 

Carppsap, Lent, 71. 

c4p, turn, 33. 

cép, & Case, 33. 

capén, a path, 52 (3), 53. 

capes, & coat, 58. 

capupt, 2 hammer, 52 (3). 

cat, & cat, 33. 

catac, warlike, 52 (a). 

cataipy, a City, 143. 

cataorp, & Chair, 52 (a), 119. 

cé, who, 33. 

ceact, & lesson, 83 (c). 

céan, first, hundred, 82, 105 (0). 

céaond, same, 128. 

céaoca4, hundreds, 129. 

ces0ta, permitted, 127 («). 

ceana, already, 37 (0). 

ceansail, bind, 83 (c). 

ceann, a head, 60. | 





ceanndcta, 
37 (uv). 

ceannya, meek, 60. 

ceanntan, district, 60. 

Ceann cSAiLe, Kinsale, 21 (e). 

ceapta, thought, 127. 

ceayic, a hen, 82. 

ceayio, a trade, 73. 

ceapipbac, a gambler, 63. 

ceatpiama, a quarter, 62. 

céiLle, a spouse, 37. 

céiLL, sense (dat.), 33. 

céim, a step, 33, 37. 

ceizroe, of a trade, 73. 

ceitpie, four, 108 (a). 

ceo, fog, 100. 

ceol, music, 37, 100. 

ceolmap, musical, 63 (a). 

c14, who, 110 (¢). 

ciAll, sense, 110. 

cil, a church, 72. 

cim, I see, 37. 

cineal, kind, sort, 103. 

cinn, of a head, 37, 72. 

(op) cionn, over, above, 66. 


you would buy, 


— cionnarp, how, 95. 


cionnta, crimes, 66. 

cionntaé, guilty, 66. 

cionntuis, offend, 66. 

ciocos, & left hand, 53, 95. 

cipin, a chip of wood, 58. 

cipedn, & basket, 103. 

cipedin, of a basket, 114. 

ciuin, quiet, 121. 

ciumaip, an edge, 69. 

clabyi4, a mantelpiece, 60. 

clavdairie, a rogue, 67. 

clarve4m, a sword, 87 (b). 

cleamnap, a marriage alliance, 
60. 

clip, a start, 33. 

clirte, clever, 58. 

clos, & bell, 33. 

clorveam, a sword, 72, 

cloinn, dat. of clann, children 
72. 

coo, a cord, 73. 

clor, a close, 33. 

clu, fame, 33. 


| cluap, an ear, 111. 





clin, & covering, 33. 

clus, of a clock, 89, 

cluitée, a game, 89. 

cndm, a bone, 130, 135. 

cneav, a wound, 104. 

cnedr, skin, 124. 

cnoc, a hill, 124, 135. 

enuic, hills, 89. 

cno, a nut, 135. 

coos, gen. of curo, portion, 58. 

covail, sleep (v.), 143. 

covalta, slept, 144. 

covanns, plu. of curv, portion, 
58 


coolaim, I sleep, 128. 

cosubar, conscience, 62. 

coictrdeap, & fortnight, 97 (a). 

corvce, ever, 98. 

coileac, a cock, 52 (4). 

coilis, cocks, 52 (4). 

coitl, a wood, 72, 75. 

co1Lle, of a wood, 75, 96 (c.). 

coillte, woods, 75. 

‘coiméedngait, a bond, 52 (6). 

coimedo, keep, 103. 

coimhearcap, a conflict, 52 (6). 

coimmear, comparison, 52 (6). 

coimys, limit, v., 97. 

coin, hounds, 96 (c). 

coinsealt, condition, 71. 

coinne, expectation, 96 (b). 

coipt, a crime, 96 (d). 

coizice, oats, 96 (c). 

coir, dat. of cor, a foot, 96 (a). 

coipcéim, step, 96 (c). 

co1joe, a jury, 96 (a). 

coitceann, usual, 83 (e), 96 (a). 

colann, the body, 143. 

colbarp, dove, 63. 

coll, a hazel, 64. 

colm, a dove, 124, 

cotns, of the body, 128. 

comact, power, 65. : 

(1 5)comaimpip, contemporane- 
ously, 52 (6). 

comaipeam, counting, 52 (6), 65. 

comaizile, advice, 52 (6), 65. 

coms4f, near, 65. 

eae a conflagration, 52 
(6). } 





comnurve, a dwelling, 65. 


“compac, a fight, 65. 


comp40, conversation, 65. 

comuyipa, neighbour, 52 (6), 65, 

consancraé, helpfal, 132. 

congnam, help, 128, 132. 

connaic, saw (3rd sing.), 88. 

connac, I saw, 144. 

connovoae, county, 66. 

conntabartit, danger, 66. 

conntabarizac, dangerous, 66. 

conrtdébla, a constable, 66. 

cox, a stir, 33. 

copoin, a crown, 52 (3), 53. 

coyin, a goblet, 124. 

cor, & foot, 33. 

corps, plu. of cor, 58. 

céc4, & coat, 58. 

cys, & talon, 33. 

cylainn, trees, 85 (c). 

cytann, tree, 60. 

cyé, soil, earth, 126. 

cyeac, plunder, 83 (c). 

cpeapa, of a belt, 82. 

cyeroeamain, believing, 62. 

cyeroeann, (he) believes, 84, 

crieroredo, I shall believe, 135. 

cyieroce, believed (p. part.), 
129. 

cyerotear, people believe, 129. 

cyior, a girdle, 91, 126. 

criopturde, a christian, 77, 90. 

cy604, valiant, 38 (f). 

cyioiceann, skin, 96 (c). 

cyio1v0e, a heart, 72, 98. 

cyo10te, hearts, 77. 

cypoire, of a cross, 96 (c). 

ctiom, bent, 64. 

cron, Swarthy, 33. 

cyondn, humming, 58. 

cpor, a cross, 33. 

cplorta, perverse, 58, 

cyiot, shape, beauty, 33. 

cyiub, paw, 33, 

cyuard, hard, 117 (a). 

cpuimn, round, exact, 72. 

cuac, a stack, 111. 

cuatar, I heard, 111. 

cuan, & harbour, 111. 

cu, a hound, 33, 


curd, went, 117 (a). 

cub, a hen-coop, 33. 

cusaib, towards ye, 69. 

éugam, towards me (C.), 37 (d). 

cusamn, towards me (M.), 69. 

éusac, towards you, 69. 

cuibe, becoming, 36, 72. 

cuibeapac, middling, 72. 

curv. a portion, $9, 72. 

cuilm, of a dove, 89. 

cuimne, recollection, 90. 

Cuinn, of Con, 72. 

curt, put, 89. 

curpiead, an invitation, 38 (d). 

cuirle, vein, 89. 

cul, the poll of the head, 33. 

cuma, sorrow, 69. 

cuma, a shape, a way, 58, 

Cumaill (Finn Mac), Cumhaill, 
69. 

cumans, narrow, 69. 

cumoac, covering, 69. 

cumours, cover (v.), 69. 

cuppac, a bog, 53. 

curivapt, put (auton, pres.), 58. 

cutac, tierce, 69. 


‘DA, two, 33. 

oabac, vat. 60. 

0404, a jot, 58. 

‘oaill, blind igen. masc.), 85 (c). 
oaingedn, firm, 85. 

6 DALas, O'Daly, 38 (a). 
‘oall, blind, 60. 

oAtca, as for, 21 (h). 
odn, poem, 33. 

‘Ana, bold, 58. 

Oanatt, Dane, 58. 

0401, fool, 120. 

oaoine, people, 119. 
oaoippe, slavery, 119. 
osol, beetle, 102. 

dori, dear, 102. 

att, by (in swearing), 33. 
at, a colour, 40 (a). 
atac, comely, 52 (a). 
oAta, date, 58. 

06, of God, 33. 

éas, . . . teen (ten), 105 (4). 





vealbap, poverty, 63. 

veallpam, appearance, 131. 

oedllnamac, apparent, 131. 

‘oedaman, spirit, demon, 60. 

‘oéan, do, make, 105. 

oéanam, act of making, 38 (e). 

vers, red, 124. 

oeariman, forget, 63. 

vedpinaoca, forgotten, 129. 

oeazina, palm of hand, 73. 

veapbpdtaip, brother, 144. 

voearp, pretty, right hand, 

oeipip, hurry (n.), 108. 

veimearp, shears, scissors, 68 (6), 
107. 

oeimin, certainty, 68 (a). 

voeimneac, certain, 68 (a). 

veimniste, certain, 68 (a). 

veinear, I did, 108. 

veipbpiup, sister, 136, 144. 

veifis, gen. masc. of vears, 
124, 

voeitneap. hurry, 108. 

(50) veo, for ever, 100. 

eo. a drink, 100 (a). 

veo. a tear, 100. 

7014, God, 110, 110 (a). 

orabal, devil, 77. 

01404, divine, 38 (f). 

01410, after, 116 (a), 

o1amaipt, Obscurity, 77. 

viceaLll, one’s best endeavoar, 
49, 138. 

vi-ceannaim, I behead, 52 (6). 

oil, fond, 33. 

vile, deluge, 58. 

o10saltap, revenge, 94, 

vios bail, injury, 94. 

105 L4, indignation, 94, 

or1ospaip, ardour, 94, 

coiotmanac, & hireling, 63. 

vofiombAd, sorrow, 19 (6 52 (6). 

‘oLao1, a curl, 23, 

olatac, curly, 52 (a), 

olise, law, 23, 72. 

oliste, laws, 77. 

olut, compact, 23, 69. 

00, to or for him, 33. 

oorceall, a grudge, 


inhospi- 
tabliness, 37, 138. 


= a 


ooilbip, gloomy, sad, 36 (e),_ 


96 (a). 
-ooilgeap, affliction, 71, 83 (e), 
96 (a). 
‘ooimin, deep, 72 (a), 97 (a). 
~ooimne, depth, 97 By note. 
“ooineann, bad weather, 96 (0). 
‘ooipie, a wood, 96 (c). 
“ooipipe, doors, 73, 143. 
‘ooipit, pour, 96 (a). 
06LA4n, small creek, 58. 
~odLap, sorrow, 58. 
00-mapbt4, immortal, 52 (6). 
‘oomain, gen. of oman, 24. 
rooman, world, 64. 
oombLar, gall, 19 (b), 52 (6). 
~oona, unfortunate, 58. 
oondrp, misfortune, 58. 
“oonn, brown, 64. 
‘oopap, door, 11 (i), 52 (1). 
oopca, dark, 76, 124. 
~oorpin, fist, 124, 
‘oor, tuft, 33. ; 
opannval, the gum, 60, — 
“opanncdn, a humming, snarl, 
52 (5), 60. ° 
opanntsail, snarling, 123, 
opieam, tribe, 60. < 
ompeos, & briar, 100, 126, 
~opioc, bad, 37 (e). « 
opioicean, bridge, 87, 138.: 
‘ofiom, a back, 64. © 
~ofioma, of a back, 58. | 
opomanna, backs, 58. 
oponn, hump on the back, 66. 
opiurote, closed, 129. 
~opurm, a back, 72. 
‘oud, black, 36.. _ - 
oubs, pl. of oud, 69, 
oubarpiz, said,'69. 
oubdaric, I said, 69. 
oubsiap, I said, 69. 
ourbe, blackness, 36, 72. 
ourlleadban, foliage, 62. 
ourlleos, a leaf, 89 (a). ~ 
~outne, person, 89... 
‘oulnn, gen. masc. of ‘vonn, 
brown, 72. ate 
oul, act of going, 33. 
-otn, shut, a fort, 33.: 





‘ouinann, (he) shuts, 58. 
counts, closed, 58, 
oun, hard, 33. 


“outacap, hereditary instinct, 69. 


outais, a country, estate, 69. 
outpace, Zeal, 69, ‘ 
outpace, zealous, 69. 


E sve, cloth, 105. 

éaoan, forehead, 105. 

essay, arrangement, 83 (c). 

easla, fear, 83 (c). 

easlair, church, 83 (c). 

easlaire, of a church, 144, ° 

eala, a swan, 83 (d). 

ealavda, stience, 67 (d). | 

eatic, any animal of the cow 
kind, 115. 

eapbard, want, 36 (d). 

earcdéiptoeap, unfriendliness, 52 


@1bLin, Eileen, 68. 

eroedn, ivy, 68, 107. 

é151n (a.), certain, 21 (d).. 
eile, other, 108 (a). 

é1n, birds, 33. 

Eigte, Ireland, 58. 

é1151m, I arise, 68 (@). 
éipise, rising, 68.(a), 70. 
E1pinn, dat. of Eine, 58. 

éirt, listen, 68(@). | * 
éiptedct, act of listening, 68 (a). 
eocaipt, a key, 100 (a). | 
eol, knowledge, 100. 

eolar, knowledge, 100.. 


‘Paca, saw (dep. past), 58. J 


fan, length, 33. gga 
p44, long, 52 (1). ' oe 
pagaizic, fire in the eyes, 67. 
pav0b, a knot of wood, a diffi- 
culty, 67; im i an favdd, 
that’s the rub. ° ee 
745s, leave, 33. Sige roads 
pagdit, finding, 67 (¢). tae 
pasaim, I get, 67. . ae 
pasa, I shall leave, 136. . 
paic, a scrap, 85. ; 


{ 


H 


Faroe, longer, 85 (c). 

FAILL, a cliff, 20 (e), 67. 

frailce, welcome, 21 (4). 

faipie, act of watching, 86, 

FArzipiSe, the sea, 86. 

Faipipins, extensive, 86, 132, 

FAipipeas, extensive, 132. 

rAipcte, squeezed, tightened, 

faitcear, fear, 83 (e), 86. 

Faltpa, lazy, 60. 

fAllpaéc, falsehood, 60, 

ralleds, a heavy blow, 60. 

fAn, wandering, 33. 

fan, wait, 33, 20 (e). 

FAnamaint, act of waiting. 

fanann, (he) waits, 58, 

rann, feeble, 60. 

FAnntaip, Weakness, 60. 

faobar, edge, sharpness, 102. 

#401, under, 120. 

fAoiproin, confession, 119, 

er aad, cessation recovery 
120, 


rar, growing, 33. 

rApann, (he) grows, 58, 

fpatac, a giant, 20 (e), 52 (a). 

feabar, excellence, 60. 

Peabyps, February, 60. 

reabpiuis, improve, 60, 

Féac, look (v.), 105 (6). 

réacaint, looking, 21 (d). 

réan, be able, 105. 

feaoaip, Know, 88, 

réaopan, I shall be able, 105 (c). 
123. 

feavgsait, act of whistling, 71, 

featt, deceit, 60. 

feallrae, a treacherous one, 60. 

fesp, & man, 82, 

reap, grass, 105, 

feapiamhlacc, manliness, 143, 

Fears, anger, 124. 

fearsurp, Fergus, 71. 

reaript, better, 73, 

reaps, better, 75, 82, 

reaps, of knowledge, 82. 

reicpint, act of seeing, 108, 144. 

réroipt, possible, 20 (d). 

ferom, business, 68, 
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reisil, looking after, 68. 

Féile, generosity. 

feill, treachery, 68. 

réin, self, 33, 20 (d). 

réip, of grass, 33. 

reipise, of anger, 124, 

Feipyroe, better of it, 73. 

reir, festival, a feis. 

freipeanna, pl. of feip, 52 (2), 84. 

feiteam, waiting, 108. 

feort, flesh, meat, 118. 

feor, The Nore, 118. 

feola, gen. of feorl, 100. 

fpiabpap, fever, 77. 

fiadain, wild, 77. 

flappiu1s, enquire, ask, 20 (7). 

fial, generous, 110, 

rice, twenty, 37, 

file, a poet, 109. 

fill, return, 72. 

£100, a wood, 94, 

flosaip, a sign, 94. 

fiolap, an eagle, 20 (e), 92. 

fionn, fair haired, 66. 

fionna, hair of an animal, 91. 

rior, knowledge, 91. 

riopac, intelligent, 53. 

fq, men, 33, 

fiucao, boiling, 101. 

fiucaim, I boil, simmer, 101, 

flait, a prince, 86, 

plaiteamait, princely, 62, 

plaitesr, kingdom, Heaven, 86. 

plappsail, smacking the lips, 
123 


pling, wet, 101. 

pools, a name for}Ireland, 128. 
ee an attack, 64. 
fosantac, useful, 65. 

froslac, a plunderer, 64. 
rostuim, learning, 64. 

posmayi, autumn, 65. 

fposnam, act of serving, 65, 
yoisro, patience, 97 (a). 

porgne, patience, 72, 97 (a). 
poipbte, aged, 96 (a). 

foipeann, a band, a crew, 96 (5}- 
foipéisean, violence, 52 (6). 
foipineazic, violence, 52 (6), 78. 








“yorpine, crews, 73. 

foie, harrowing, 74. 
foitin, shelter, 96 (c). 

fols, of blood, 58. 

folam, empty, 52 (1). 
folldin, wholesome, 52 (3). 
‘ponn, desire, 66 

‘gonn, a tune, 66 (a). 
fonnmarp, desirous, 63 (a). 
fronnpa, & hoop, 66. 

For, & prop, 33. 

or, yet, 33. 

foram, I desist from, 20 (e). 
roreail, open, 20 (e). 
Trainnc, France, 67. 
framncip, French language, 67. 
Franncac, a Frenchman, 60. 
Friar, a shower, 33. 
preasyi4, an answer, 83 (c) 
fuact, cold, 111. 

fuaim, a sound, 117. 

fudipt, found, 117, 

‘pup, cold, 111. 

furveac, copious, 72, 
fuiseall, remnants, 72. 
“pursleac, a remainder, 72. 
-puit, blood, 89. 

‘puinn, gen. of fonn, a desire, 

tune, 72. 

fuinneos, & window, 52 (3), 89. 
fuipeos, a lark, 52 (3), 100. 
fuinnreos, an ash tree, 72. 
ruldip, optional, 53. 

ruc, under you, 33. 


S4, at its, 57. 

5464, a smith, 60. 

54bann, of a smith, 60. 

54ba1m, I take, go, 60. 

‘p4bal, & fork, 60. 

54b4n, goat, 60. 

546165, a little fork, 60. 

540, an osier, a gad, 33, 

540441, & hound, 67. 

podpard, dat. pl. of Sadan, 67. 

Saevdeat, an Irishman, 106. 

Saevdealac, Irish, 106, 

‘Saevitis, the Trish language, 
106. 





Sdetuinn, the Irish language, 
06 


345, @ chink, 33. 

5416ne, smiths, 67. 

541Lt, foreigners, 85 (c). 
Saittim, Galway, 86, 
Salle, gen. Sailtim, 71. 
541nmhe, of sand, 70. 
541f0, short, 86. 

S4ipce, valour, 86. 

354L, smoke, 33. 

s4La, a gale, 58, 

sAldnca, genteel, 53. 
54Lap, disease, 58. 

5ALL, foreigner, 60. 
5404, foreign, 60. 
54Lun, a gallon, 58 (5). 
sAmain, calf, 60. 

54n, without, 33, 

54nn, scarce, 60. 

s4nnval, gander, 60. 
Ssovat, an Irishman, 102. 
5aoite, of wind, 119. 
sdol, a relation, 102. 
54ot, wind, 40 (a), 102. 
sAotmas, windy, 136. 
54416, rough, 130. 

s4tirun, a young boy, 58, 
54P, & stern, 33. 

56, & goose, 25 (6). 
seaitipie, a torch, 115. 
seal, bright, 82. 

seall, a promise, bet, 60. 
seatlpan, I shall promise, 60. 
sestlaim, I promise, 75. 
sealtera, promised (p.p.), 60. 
5eslc, madman, 82. 
seamap, corn in blade, 60. 
5e4n, affection, 82. 
seanncacé, snub-nosed, 60. 
sear, cut, short, 73. 
Zeapipiad, act of cutting, 82. 
seagaim, I cut, 75. 
Seats, cut (p.p.), 75. 
pesca, & gate, 82. 
Seibeann, (he) finds, 68. 
Seibim, I find, 68, 

Serif, you find, 68.. 
se1bLeac, a captive, 68. 
Serolisim, I fetter, 68. 
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sein, beget, 108. 

Sertt, yield, 33. 

5é1m, lowing, 33. 

seimeat, a fetter, 68 (b). 

Serhteac,, fettered, G8 (0). 

Sermpesd, winter, 68 (0). 

Seoban, I shall find, 100.. 

5i5ilim, ii tickle, 58. 

Siobd6s4¢, ragged, 95. 

Stolta, youth, attendant, or, 

510TA, & piece, 91. 

siuipcip, Justice of the peace, 121. 

siutpe, bog-deal, Bi fe 

slac, take, 33. 

slacta, takeni, 127, 

slaire, greenness, 85 toe 

slamgail, howling, 71, 123. 

slaine, brightness, 85 (c). 

5L400, call (v.), 102, 

star, green, 33. 

steann, valley, ‘glen, 60. 

sleannta, valleys, 60. 

Sleorte, neat, 118, 

Slic, cunning, 33, 

sliocar, cunningness, 92. 

slios4p, empty noise, prattle, 
92. 


aoe 


stone, glass, 96 (¢). | 

Sturm, dat. of stun, 46. 

slun, a knee, 33, 46, 

sno, work, 124. 

50, to, 54. 

59, deceit, 33. 

sob, a beak, 33. 

505sait, cackling, 123. 

sor, steal, 96 (c). 

porte, stolen, 129. 

sorte, appetite, stomach, 96 (c). 
sol, cry, weep, 33 

sorm, blue, 124. 

Sort, field, 33. 

Bassai, clucking, 123, 
Brdineathlacc, ugliness, 62. 
Sreama, of a piece, 82. 
Sreannmar, funny, 68 (a). 
Sresp, & spell, turn, 126. 
Sher affection, 67. 
5ra10n, 
Stem, a grip, piece, 68. 
spon, sun, 110, 126, 








Sttnn, pleasant, 72, 

Storve, valiant, 98, 

suat, coal, 111. 

Sub, gen. of sob, a beak, 89. 

510, pray, 89. 

s5urve, praying, 72. 

supim, gon. mase. of Sofm, ae 
76, 89,1 x 

Suc, of a at 89. 

sSurpizin, a little field, 52 (3): 


| Sut, that (before past tense), 54. 


5ut, a voice, 69. 


1, she, her. 

140, them, 110. 

1oipt, between, 53, 

1m, butter, 72. 

impis, beseech, 72, 

imteact, departing, 83 (c) i 

inbear, a harbour, 71, 83 (e): 

incperote, credible, 52 (6)... 

inoiu, to-day, 101, “| 

ingean, daughter, 71, 83 (e). , 

inneoin, an anvil, 118. 

imnip, tell, 143. 

innpTedti, pones tell, 21 (9).. 

inntin, a Mind, 

10041, idol, 94. 

lodbaipte, sacrifice, 94, 

100n4, pangs, 94. 

tomar, an image, 36 (e). 

1omAnurve, & hurler, 95, 

tomaitie, & ridge, 92. 

roméai, carrying, 37 (c), 93. 

tompait, turning, 52 (5). 

1ompov, turning, 52 (5). 

romps, turn, 93. 

10nav, a place, 95. 

1ongancaé, wonderful, 132. 

1onszancap, wonder, 132. 

tongna, wonder, 66, 93, 128, 132: 

1ONNPAINT, wallowing, stirring, 
66. 

tonnlaosar, being in calf, 66. 

1onmarp, wealth, 63. 

tonnparc, & just man, 66, 98. 

ronnpdarote, fit to be ‘said, 66. 

1onnpuis, approach, 66. 

1onncaor1b, confidence, 66, 93: 


- .* 
LP <td 








1ontuispeanac, inferable, 52 (6). 
iptordée, at night, 98. — 

1ubar, a yew tree, 69. 

1ucaipt, Spawn, 101. 


1onneTabayita, fit to be given, 66. 


tz a day, oe 


Labaip, speak, 60, 88, 143. 
Labairiz, speaking, 60. 
Labyiarm, I speak, 60, 148. 
Labyap, a laurel tree, 60. 
Ladap, a fork, 67. | 
Lae, of a day, 106. 

Laete, days, 106. 
Laeteamait, daily, 62. 
Las, weak, 33. ° 


L4sae, obliging, pleasant, 67 (e). 


Laise, weakness, 85 (c). 

Laisin, Leinster, Cia.” 

LAimin, a little hand, 36. 

L4m, a hand, 36. 

LdAma, hands, 14. 

Ldn, full, 33. 

Laorg, gen. of Laos, 38 (ex). 

Laos, calf, 102. 

Lar, light, "33. 

Lares, lighted, 58, 

Lataé, mud, 52 (a). 

Latarge, gen. of Latac, 52 (a). 

Le, with, 33. 

Leabar, ‘book, 60. 

Leabaip, of a book, 88. 

Leabaplann, a libr ary, 60. 

Leabpdn, pamphlet, 60. 

Leabta, bed, 136, 

Leacordyie, ice, 97 (a). 

Leas, throw down, 88 (c). : 

Leasta, thrown down, 127. 

Lean, follow, 82. 

Leanatharne, act of following, 
21 (d), 

teanb, child, 123. 

Leanburvde, childlike, 36 (0). 

Leap, sea, 82. 

Lear, improvement, $2, 

Léap, a ray, 105.. 

Leap-dinm, a nickname, 52 (8). 

Least, with you. 

Leat-vorpap, a half-door, 52 (6). 
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Leat-caob, one side, 52 (6). 
Lé1geath, act of reading, 38 (e > 
Leigear, cure, 68. 

Lerseapac, ‘medicinal, 68, ; 
Leisinr, letting, ullowing, 108... 
Léim, a leap, 33. 

Leinb, of a child, 108, 

Léip, clear, 33. 
Leitpceéat, an excuse, 52 (6). 
liam, William, 110. 
Linsip, you sprang, 58. 

Linn, with us, 72 (0). 

Linn, a pool, 72. 

Liobatt, an untidy person, 92. ; 
tiobarinac, untidy, 92. 

liom, with me, 92. 

Liothta, polished, 136. 

tior, a fort, 91. 

liteayroa, literature, 109. 
ticin, a letter, 109. 

licipeac, lettered, 109. 

Losa, an indulgence, 64. 
Loins, dat. of Long, 75. 
Loingear, shipping, 75. 
Lomsreorp, @ mariner, 75. 
Loire, burn, 96 (a), 

Loiz, spoil, destroy, 96 (a). 
Lén, provisions, 33. . 
tons, a ship, 25 (d), 66. 
Lonnyqiac, shining, 66. 
Lonnypad, brilliancy, 66. 

Lor, an herb, 33. 

Luaé, a price, 111. 

Lust, quick, 40 (a), 111. 

Lib, a loop, 33. 
Lubpapt (people), will bend, 58. 
Lugs, smaller, 69. 

Luibeanna, herbs, 90. 

Luise, lying, 72. 

Luigean (at), least, 72. 

Lum, gen. of Lom, bare, 72. 
Luipne, a flame, 89. 


M4, if, 33. 

mab, tassel, 33. 

mac, son, 33. 

maroe, a stick, 36, 86. 
matron, morning, 86. 

| marom, defeat, rout, 67. 
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‘marone, of morning, 128. 
maisoean, maiden, 67. 
maisiptip, & master, 67. 
marlin, a little bag, 52 (3). 
mainnpéan, & Manger, 67. 
maitib, gen. of maid, dead, 86. 
maipe, Mary, 26 (e). 

maps, woe, 86. 

maipt, exist, 86. 

maipeamail, comely, 86. 
maipeamla, more comely, 62. 
mart, good, 86. 

maiteap, goodness, 86. 

ES COTES forgiveness, 52 (a), 


mata, eyebrow, 58. 

mALa, a bag, 58. 

matt, slow, 60. 

maltluiste, cursed, wicked, 77. 

mam, mother, 33. 

manntac, gapped teeth, 60. 

maol, bald, 102. 

maor, Steward, 102. 

‘mati, aS, 33. 

mayb, dead, 124. 

mayibav, killing, 63. 

mazicac, a horseman, 52 (4). 

mayica1s, of a horseman, 52 (2 
and 4). 

mapis5a0, market, 124, 

maAsit, OX, 33. 

marta, insult, 58. 

mdtaipt, mother, 36, 

mé, me, I, me, 33. 

meabsipt, Memory, 60. 

meabat, treachery, 60. 

meabLlacé, treacherous, 60. 

meAvéaint, weighing, 104. 

med4von, middle, 104, 

meais, a magpie, 115. 

meaLa, of honey, 82. 

meall, deceive, 60. 

meallta, deceived, 60, 

means, fraud, 60. 

medi, active, 82. 

méayt, a finger, 105 (a.) 

méazianna, fingers, 105 (c). 

meapiball, mistake, 63. 

meapcta, mixed, 127. 

‘me1v0s, whey, 68, 


mervipt, mirth, 68. 
meropeac, mirthful, 68. 
méipt, finger (dat.) 33. 
meipileac, a rebel, 73. 
meipileacap, rebellion, 73. 
meipneac, courage, 108. 


| meititl, a band of workmen, 108. 
/ mi, &@ month, 33. 
| micit, gen. of miéedt, Michael, 


| miAn, desire, 110. 


mic, of a son, 33. 

mit, honey, 33. 

mite, a mile, a thousand, 58, 
mitte, pl. of mile. 

mitt, destroy, 72. 


| mitted, act of destroying, 38 (d). 


miltedn, blame, 103 
mittedin, of blame, 114. 
miLteann (he) destroys, 61. 


| millear, I destroyed, 84. 


milreacc, sweetness, 144, 
mitredin, gen. of mitredn., 
mitlredn, sweets, 103, 144. 


min, meal, 33. 

_ min, smooth, 33, 
 miniugad, explaining, 69. 
— miocaip, affable, 92. 


mion, small, 91. 
mioptba1l, miracle, 63. 
miorcairp, spite, 91. 
miotés, @ pinch, 95. 
mipte, madness, 58. 
mire, myself, 77. 
mipte, Worse of it, 58. 
mn, women, 135, 


— mo, greater, bigger, 11 (¢), note. 


moilt, delay, 97. 


— moin, turf, 24. 


mol, praise, 33, 

mola, act of praising, 38 (e). 
moLann (he) praises, 61. 
moLrart, will praise (auton.), 38, 
mona, of turf, 11 (e), note, 58. 
mor, big, 11 (e), note. 

muc, & pig, 33. 


_ (a)muda, astray, 69. 


muileann, a mill, 61, 89. 


| Mutthnneac, a Munster man, 72: 
| muin, back of the neck, 89. 
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muinntespid4, friendly, 38 (6). 

muinneipt, people, 72. 

muriqi, sea, 89. 

muingin, confidence, 71, 

muipisin, a family, burden, 71, 
89 


mana, unless, 24, 54, 
muy, a rampart, 33. 


Na, the (pl.), 54. 

nd, than, 33. 

namaro, enemy, 60. 

ndo1, nine, 120. 

naordesndn, an infant, 52, (6), 


. naoin, gen. of nao, 120, 


nao, holy, saint, 136. 
nsomta, holy, 136. 
neam-niv, | nought, nonentity, 
52 (6). 
nero, of a nest, 108, 
neam-fuim, indifference, 52 (6). 
neanntosg, nettle, 52 (5), 60. 
nearcta, tied, 127. 
neazit, Strength, 82, 
(O)néitL, (O)Neill, 33. 
neimpead, contempt, 52 (6), 
neite, things, 77. 
ni, not, 33. 
nith, poison, 36, 
mime, gen. of nim, 72. 
nimmnesc, poisonous, 36, 72. 
no, or, 11 (e), note. 
Novtaizs, Xmas, 128. 
noézis, Nora, 11 (e), note, 
nusavact, news, 111 (6d). 
nua, When, 117, 


Ovaip, work, 143. 

ovary, pale, 64, 

o1bye, of work, 96 (c). 

ordce, night, 98, 

orve, a teacher, 96 (bd). 
o1dedn, & pan, 98, 

oroeacar, teaching, 99, __ 
o1figs, Office, situation, 96 (c). 
oileamaint, rearing, 96 (5), 98, 
oiledn, island, 52 (3), 99, 103, 
op, suit (v.), 96 (db). 


oipieaccar, assembly, 99. 
o1flesv, aD amount, 96 (c). 
oipeamnac, suitable, 99. 
ol, drink, 33. 

olann, wool, 58, 143. 
6Lann, he drinks, 58. 

olc, bad, 33. 

olcar, badness, 58. 


| olna, of wool, 143, 


6tca, drunk (p.p. of dt), 58. 


| Olcap, auton. pres. of 6t, 58- 

| Olpar, auton. fut. of ot, 58. 

| Op, gold, 33. 

_ oxo, sledge-hammer, 73, 
op00s, a thumb, 52 (3). 





oprouis, order (v.), 73. 

opm, on me, 124, 

oft, on you, 33, 

oraim, I desist from, 20 (e). 
orcail, open, 143, 


Paro, a Paternoster, 86. 
pdipiceanns, fields, 84, 
pairte, a patch, 86, 
paltcos, a thump, 60. 
por, Power, 102. 
pafroun, pardon, 73. 
papdipte, parish, 53. 

pé, whatever, 33. 

peacac, a sinner, 52 (4). 
peann, a pen, 60. ; 
pears, a person, 74, 
peata, a pet, 82. 

péin, (dat.) pain, 33. 

pian, pain, 110. 

pibe, of a pipe, 58, 

pibin, a little pipe, 58. 
pibini, pl. of pibin, 58. 
proc, a piece, 92, 

pionna, a peg, 91. 

pionnt, a pint, 66. 
piorcal, a pistol, 91. 
plamér, flattery, 58. 
pluc, cheek, 33. 

plin, flower, 33. 

pobalt, people, 58, 

poc, @ he-goat, 33, 

pos, & kiss, 33. 

polt, a hole, 64. . 
ponartie, a beam, 11 (e), note, 


por, a race, 33, - 
‘popoipte, a parish, 53. 
porit, a tune, 33. 
pyar, brass, 33. 
preab, a start, 126. 
‘priionnps, prince, 66, 
puca, “ pooka,” 58. 
pucos, blind-man’s-buff, 58. 
puimp, pomp, 72. 
puipit, of a tune, 89, 
punt, a pound, 33. 
_ punta, pl. of punt, 58. 
pur, a lip, 33. 
-pupsail, pouting, 123. 


Radaric, sight, 67, 
f4pla, rumour, 58. 
f4540, I shall go, 67. 
f4541nn, I would go, 67. 
71416, was, 85 (a). 

pamar, fat, 60. 

tian, spade, 33, 

qiann, division, 60, : 


pann-pdipiceac, participating, 
60 


feamnan, fat, 60. 
pests, of running, 82. 
pléim, & course, 33. 


yleimipi, gen. masc. of peamayi, 


68 (6). 
ylermpe, fatness, 68 (0). 
yuam, ever (past), 110. 
yuan, track, trace, 110. 
qiain, of a track, 116. 
prope, knight, 58. 
pinnce, dance, 72. 
pioct, a state, 92. 
piogain, a queen, 94. 
yt, running, 29. 
10, very, 33. 
poo, road, 33. 
7os4, choice, 64. 
ploilis, a graveyard, 96 (0). 
ytoim, before, 96 (c). 
jto1m, before, 96 (c). 
ylormip, before him, 96 (6). 
ploimpe, before her, 72, 
poinn, divide, 72 (a). 
floinnt, portion, 72 (a). 


104. 


{ 


pomainn, before us, 65. 
romam, before me, 65, 
pomac, before you, 65. 
rompa, before them, 65, 
yor, & rose, 33.. 

plot, a wheel, 29. 

us, Carried, 26 (d). 
pusarp, I carried, 58. 
furbe, a hair, 89 (a). 
tum, room, 33. 

lun, secret, 26 (d). 


Sac, a sack, 33. 
pasaric, priest, 58. 
raic, of a sack, 85. 
rarobip, rich, 36 (e), 67. 
rardbpear, riches, 67. 
rarsoiuip, soldier, 67, 
raiseao, dart, arrow 87 (b).° ~~ 
rail, fat meat, 67 (c). : 
rainnt, avarice,~67. 

rat, dirt, 33.- 

ral, heel, 33. 

pacac, dirty, 53.: 
palann, salt, 58. 
rAmtac, a handle, 136. 
ranntac, covetous, 60. 
ranntms, covet, 60, 
pot, @ wise man, 120. 
raoiptpe, freedom, 119. 
rsop, free, 102. - 
paotaz, labour, 102. 
ran, very, 33. 

rap, before, 33. 

r4p, contrivance, 33, 
Sapana, England, 538. 
parca, satisfied, 53. 
pcabalt, breast-plate, 58 
rceavdn, herring, 58. 
reamal, cloud, 58, 
reannyiad, terror, 131. 
reap, separate, 33. 
redyro, terror, 38. 
rceaorl, loose (verb). 
peata, flock, 58. 

rceaé, hawthorn, 83 (c). - 
reéal, a story, 105 (0). 
rcéalurde, a story-teller, 90. 
reéit, of a story, 33. agg 1 
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rceimLe, a fright, 68 (d). 
rerain, dat. of rcran, a knife, 116. 
reilling, a shilling, 58. 

rciob, snatch, 92. 

pc1obdol, a barn, 95, 
reLaburve, a labourer, 14. 
recoil, a school, 96 (a). 
rereso, a scream, 82. 
refeaosail, screaming, 123. 
rcerpiobpan, I shall write, 136. 
rcepiobta, written, 136. 
peuab, a brush, 111. 

ré, he, six, 33. 

reabac, a hawk, 60. 

reac, a pipe-full, a smoke, 115. 
pearc, gen. of read, 115. 
peacain, avoid, 83 (c). 

reacap, beyond, 83 (d). 

react, seven, 83 (c). 

Seasan, John, 40, 67 (¢), 103, 


pean-ataipt, agrandfather, 52 ee 


reano4, ancient, 60 (c). 

reanvact, antiquity, 60 (c). 

reanopiao1, an ancient poet, 52 
(6), 60 (c). 

reanouine, an old man, 60 (c). 

reanoun, an old fort, Shandon, 
60 (ec) 

resng, slender, 24 (d), 60. 

respb, bitter, 63, 124. 

reapibap, bitterness, 63. 

rear, stand, 82. 

rearam, standing, 

rérotesp, (people), blow, 129, 

reilbe, gen. of reald, possession, 
36 (e). 

reipibe, gen. fem. of reapib, 36 = 

reirean, himself, 77. 

reo, this, 100 (a). 

reov, a jewel, 100. 

reomypia, a room, 100. 

ri, she, 33. 

rian, they, 110. 

rian, westward, 110. 

rib, you, ye, 36. 

rit, think, 33. 

rn, that, 33. 

rin, stretch, 33. 

rnn, we, 72 (6). 

proc, frost, 92, 





prolta, a syllable, 91. 


rire, herself, 77. 
Sionainn, Shannon, 91. 
piops, a shop, 92. 
piubal, walking, 40, 69. 
Siub4n, Johanna, 36, 101. 
piuinéip, a joiner, 121. 
plabyad, a chain, 60. 
plagodn, a cold, 67. 
plan, safe, 33. 

plat, a rod, 33. 

placa, pl. of plat, 58. 


| pledn, a turf-spade, 103. 


| pleathain, slippery, 60. © 
| liad, a mountain, 130. 

| plise, a way, 72. 
 pliste, ways, 77. 








pliocét, tribe, race, 92. 
flior, a side, border, 91. 
ru, a beetle. 33. 


rma, @ stain, 33. 
| fmérote, beckoned, 129, 


rane chin, 21 (c), 108. 
rmol, a thrush, 33. 

rmuain, think, 117 (6). 
rmussail, snuffling, 123. 
rn4g, hiccough, 33. .°. 
pnagsait, hiccoughing, 123. 
rnarom, a knot, 87 (6). 3 
pndmurvde, a swimmer, 14, 
roc, a ploughshare, a snout, 33. 
rocaipi, easy, 88. 

poosrt, & trot, 58. 

poisesv, & dart, 72. 
porlbipt, cheerful, 36 (e), 96 (a) 
roittre, brightness, lights, 143, 
roineann, fine weather; 96 (6). 
roip, eastwards, 96 (b). 
roipcéal, gospel, 52 (6). 
poiteac, a vessel, 52 (a), 96 (c (c). 
polar, comfort, 58, 

polar, light, 11 (i), 58, 143. 
polarca, radiant, 58. 

ron, sake, 33. 

rona, happy, 58. 

ronar, happiness, 58. 
fonnpiadac, special, 66. 

Top, & wish, 33, 

roric, sort, 33, 


rpapdan, @ purse, 53. 

rpest, a scythe, 21 (c), 82. 

rpésr, the sky, 21 (c). 

PPropan, a spirit, 144, 

rplanne, a flash, 60. 

rponos, a spoon, 11 (e), note. 

rpopc, sport, 33. 

TPrionnloip, a miser, 66, 

PPrionnluiste, miserly, 66. 

rr4nn, snore, 60. 

rranneapinaé, snoring, 60, 

ryan, a bridle, 21 (c). 

rain, of a bridle, 116. 

rrio1c, reach, (v.), 96 (a). 

ron, nose, 33. 

rrona, pl. of ppdn, 58. 

rrut, a stream, 40 (a), 69. 

rcs, stop (v.), 33. 

rcavann, stops, 58. 

rcso4p, I stopped, 58. 

rcesll, splash, 60. 

rcrioc, yield, 21 (ce). 

rriuip, a rudder, 121. 

rcépeanncadn, a tune, 52 (5), 60 

rcot, a stool, 33. 

rcpompe, a good-for-nothing 
person, 11 (e), note, 

ruain, of rest, 117, 

rus, upwards, 111. 

rio, yonder, 33. 

rus, Juice, 69. 

rusdn, a hay or straw rope, 58. 

ruroe, sitting, 72. 

fuim, attention, 72. 

ruip, gen. of rop, a wish, 89. 

ruipse, wooing, 71. 

rulc, merriment, 33. 

rua, rug, 58. 


CA, is, 33. 
Tabaip, give, 60 (b). 
ctabsiaim, I give, 60 ()). 
Tac, support, 58. 
cactta, choked, 127. 
tAcla, rope, cable, 58. 
TATA, COME (p.p.), 127. 
Tavs, Tim, 67. 
carobre, a ghost, 67. 
carobreac, showy, 67. 
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tards, of Tim, 67. 

Tainic, saw, 85 (6). 

caipibe, profit, 36 (f). 

tTaipspine, offering, 144. 

cap, damp, 85. 

caipce, treasure, 85. 

tTaitise, acquaintance, custom, 
52 (a). 

caLam, land, 36. 

calman, of land, 63. 

tAnsar, I came, 132. 

caob, side, 102. 

caorbin, a patch, 36. 

caorve, a tide, 119. 

TA4pfi, COMe, 33. 

capt é1p, after, 53. 

cad, a bull, 130. 

tapila, happened, 73. 

capipiac, pulling, 132. 

cTAppamns, pulling, 132. 

tdpips, Over them, 74. 

capt, thirst, 33. 

te, hot, warm, 33. 

TeacTaipie, Messenger, 83 (c). 

teact, coming, 83 (e). 

ceaip, Of heat, 115. 

tceampatt, church, 60. 

teans4, tongue, 83 (c). 

ceann, stiff, firm, 60. 

ceannta, a fix, difficulty, 60. 

teapbac, warmth, 36 (d). 

ceimeal, stain, 68 (d). 

ceine, fire, 108. 

Teinead, gen. of ceine, 38 (db). 

teinn, sore, 68. 

cTeinnedr, soreness, sickness. 

teo, warmer, 100. 

teopta, & boundary, 100. 

cimceall, around, 37 (c), 72. 

tinn, sick, 72. 

tinnear, sickness, 109. 

cincedin, hearths, 114. 

Tiobp4r0, & fountain, spring, 92. 

tiocran, I shall come, 92. 


| tiooLac, bestow, 94. 


tiomain, drive, 95. 
ciondl, gathering, 95. 
Tiopimuis, dry (v.), 144. 
tip, country, 33. 

tius, thick, fast, 69, 101. 


° 


cLdp, weakness, 23. 

tLus, @ tongs, 23. 

tobac, tobacco, 58. 

tcobap, & well, 52 (1). 

tos4, choice, 64. 

tés, lift, 33. 

cés5ann, (he) lifts, 58. 

c65t4, lifted, raised, 127 (a). 

toice, a hussy, 96 (c). 

toil, will, 96 (e). 

tor, in the east, 96 (b). 

Tomdp, Thomas, 52 (3). 

tomar, Measure, 65. 

tonn, a wave, 66, 75. 

tonnta, waves, 66, 75. 

tor, bush, 33. 

coppa, over them, 74, 

tri4en, a train, 106. 

tTpATNONA, evening, 144. 

cri, three, 126. 

TIALL, travelling, 110. 

trio, through (the), 33. 

tytiuc, whooping cough, the club 
(in cards), 101. 

tyoro, fight, 96 (c). 

Tyoroceap, people fight, 129. 

Thos, @ foot, 96 (c). 

trom, heavy, 64, 

tu, thou, 33. 

cTuarpiim, conjecture, 12 (9). 

tus, gave, 33. 

tusann (he) gives, 58. 

tusgta, given, 127 (a). 

cuis, understand, 89 (a). 

cwspinc, understanding, 144. 

cuspionac, intelligent, 144. 

tule, a flood, 89 (a). 
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tcuinn, dat. of conn, a wave, 72, 
tuinne, of a wave, 75. 
cuiptling, descend, 132, 
cuipipe, weariness, 74. 

cuit, fall, 89. 

cup, thyself, 77. 


U sécap, surface, cream, 111. 

sis, ® grave, 117 (a). 

uaip, an hour, a time, 117. 

uapal, noble, 111. 

uball, an apple, 69. 

ubLa, apples, 69. 

wo, that, yonder, 33. 

ubdactc, testament, 69. 

usvazt, an author, 69. 

usoaptdp, authority, 69. 

usmuigim, L harness, 69. 

urqvo, of a sledge-hammer, 73. 

wipce, water, 89. 

ullmugsad, preparing, 63. 

uma, copper, brass, 69. 

umaLl, submissive, 69. 

umaLoro, submission, humility, 
69, 

umLaét, submission, humility, 

9 


ump, about them. 

up, fresh, 33. 

uyicap, a shot, hurling of a 
stone, 144. 

uptla, hair of the head, 73. 

uptLabsia, speech, 62 (a). 

upiLaip, an implement, 69, 73. 

uptdn, a floor, 69, 73. 

ufinaise, & prayer, 69, 73. 

ufipa, & door jamb, 74. 
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